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When it comes to 

“=> _ beating the cold at the 
‘/. Se 1980 Winter Olympics, 
* the U.S. has a winner. 


And the winner is Mobil 1” synthetic motor 
oil. The official supplier of motor oil to the 
1980 Lake Placid Winter Olympics 

Mobil 1 is the revolutionary oil that helps you 
get started clear down to 35° below. And if it can 
help you get started easier down at 35°below, 
think of what it'll do way up at 0° 

So change to Mobil 1. Because even at 
35° below, it'll help get you started easier 

And that's a cold fact. 


Mobil 1 is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations. il ul. oil ) : 
©1979 Mobil Oil Corporation get you started even at 35° below. 
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with maddening unpredictability. So it 
| was with the crisis over the seizure by Ira- 
nian students of the U.S. embassy in Teh- 
ran, the subject of this week’s cover story. 
Though the embassy compound fell to 
the mob quickly enough, the standoff that 
followed kept taking on new subplots, 
complications and even characters: the 
P.L.O., the Pope, the United Nations, 
Muhammad Ali. Said Senior Editor John 
Elson, who supervised the coverage: “It’s 
a cover story with more imponderables 


long time.” 

International events have certainly 
produced their share of TIME covers in 
the past two years: 32, of which six have 


and mysteries than any we've done ina - 


TIME 






THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





ALetter from the Publisher 


FF’ the staff of TIME, major international events often do 
not simply happen—they unfold slowly, develop subtly, pro- 
voke reactions from other parts of the world and change course 





Correspondent Bruce van Voorst in Tehran 


dealt at least in part with the fast-shifting fortunes of Iran. As- 
sociate Editor William Smith, who wrote last winter’s cover on 
the Persian Gulf's “Crescent of Crisis,” is responsible for the 
main narrative this week. As he did with most of the 40 cover 
stories he has handled in his nine years as a TIME writer, 
Smith assembled this one under a steady rain of TIME cor- 


respondents’ files—from the tumultuous streets of Tehran, from 
the tense corridors of the White House and the State Depart- 
ment, from the scenes of hostile confrontations between angry 
Americans and Iranian students in the U.S. Correspondent 
Peter Stoler, for many years TIME’s Medicine writer, contrib- 
uted an assessment of the Shah’s medical problems. Associate 


> 





ouvicencssor Editor Burton Pines, the magazine’s de- 


fense specialist, analyzed the limited U.S. 
military options in Iran. 

But no one had a more difficult role 
in the cover story than Middle East Cor- 
respondent Bruce van Voorst in Tehran. 
Van Voorst was TIME’s bureau chief in 
Tehran earlier this year, and so he was re- 
turning to familiar territory when he 
rushed to Tehran from Beirut immedi- 
ately on hearing of the capture of the hos- 
tages. Among the problems he faced on 
his return: unruly mobs, intermittent 
breaks in telephone and telex commu- 
nications, and a power blackout that 
forced him to type one long report by 
flashlight. Arriving in Iran under ex- 


traordinary conditions, however, is not new for Van Voorst: 
nine months ago he was on the same plane with the Ayatullah 
Khomeini on his triumphal return from exile outside Paris. 


Wie Ce Mega 
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Cover: Egged on by 
the Ayatullah Kho- 
meini, Iranian stu- 
dents assault the 
American embassy in 
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You can tell a lot about a watch by the people who wear it. 


The Omega. A quartz chronometer in 14K gold and stainless steel 
Made for people who want a w 's certified incredibly accurate 
Like Astronaut Scott Carpenter. OW: f serial number 40 756 882 
Price: $2,200* Also available in 18K gold for $5,000* Both of these fine, 
water-resistant timepieces come in a personally engraved mahogany 
presentation case. For a catalog of Omega watches for men and women, 
write Omega, 301 East 57th St., New York, NY 10022 
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If you don’t know how much 
life insurance you need 


and can afford... 


Most people would probably feel 
more comfortable if they knew 
approximately how much life in- 
surance they really needed and 
about how much it would cost. 
Because so few people know 
how to arrive at these figures, The 
Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
prepared an impartial booklet that 


read this booklet before you 





wnt” 
snore” 


will help you approach the problem in a logical 
fashion. Offered as a public service, the book- 
let doesn't quote prices or recommend policies 
—ours or anyone else's. But, since individual 
needs vary greatly, it does provide the quide- 


THE BANKERS LIFE (@%) 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OES MOINES, IOWA $0307 


pl and group life, health and drsabilit 
nvestment plans. A subsichary, BL 






programs Pension and prot 
Equity Services Corpor 
mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives 





talk to any agent... 
even ours. 


lines that can help you deter- 
mine the amount of protection 
your family requires and what 


proportion of your 


rll 


Read this booklet 


current in- 


come it will take to pay for it. 


now so that 


when you're ready to talk to a life insur- 


ance agent—ours or anyone else’s—you'll be 


better able to discuss your needs a 


nd, between 


the two of you, arrive at a wise decision. 
The coupon brings you this booklet free by 
mail. Unless you ask, we promise no one will 


call now or later. 














; rig Ul 
The Bankers Life, Consumer Services l 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 | 
Please mail me the booklet that will help me decide | 
how much life insurance | need and can afford. | under- 
stand no one will call, now or later. | 
Name — = | 
Address = | 
City — 2s l 
| State Zip ——— = I 
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CUTLASS WATCHERS, STOP WATCHING. 
WE'VE HAD BUILT FOR YOU. 


Introducing 1980 Olds Cutlass Supreme. A beautiful new version of America’s 
most popular mid-size car. Cutlass Watchers, you'te looking in the right direction. The 1980 Cutlass 
is sleek, snappy and sassy. But it is not by looks alone that Cutlass has become America’s best-selling 
mid-size. Cutlass offers the fuel economy you need today. 

Remember: The boxed EPA estimates are for comparison to other cars. Your mileage and range 
depend on your speed, weather and trip length: your actual highway mileage and range will probably 
be less than the highway estimates. Driving range estimates are obtained by 


multiplying the EPA and highway estimates by the standard fuel tank capacity 20 360 
rating of 18 gallons. Estimates lower in Califomia. 
Oldsmobiles are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various EPA EST. MPG] |_ESI_DRIVING RANGE 


divisions. See your dealer for details. 
Buy or lease your new Cutlass soon, and watch the heads start to tur in 


your direction. + HWY EST. MPG EST HIGHWAY RANGE 
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WE'VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 








Letters 
Price of Power 


To the Editors 
A better title for your article “What 
Price Power?” [Oct. 29] would have been 
“What Price Weakness?” Our security is 
cheap at ten times the price 
Alan D. McLemore 
Beaumont, Texas 


Only a fool (or a Communist) would 
be opposed to the regeneration of Amer- 
ica’s military might. Of course everyone 
would like to see broad social programs 
enacted in this country, but when we're 
looking down the barrel of the Soviet 
Union's atomic shotgun, there’s not much 
choice as to priorities 

Jennifer Rice 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


TIMES 


Wiser’ Prise Power 
Expanding America's Arsenal! 





You are correct in your assessment 
“that a nation’s most fundamental social- 
welfare obligation to its citizens is to de- 
fend them against attack.” But which at- 
tack is more real, a presupposed threat bs bs 
from without, or the threat of cities in xecutive Service 
decay, rampant inflation, a raging crime 
rate, etc.? 








At Hotel Okura, executive service 
Carlos M. Magallanes 


Pasadena, Calif. isa way of life. 
One reason why executive travelers top the Okura 
I have spent seven years in military . ‘ 
service, trying to accomplish my mission guest list day-in and day-out. 
with antiquated equipment and with per- And why the Okura executive mood is unmatched 
sonnel who can't even write their own P 
names. The American people need to by any other hotel in Japan. 


know what kind of Army they have de- 


fending their homes : ; ok WA 2 
If they only knew the whole truth, Ove FA 
American taxpayers would have nervous / ) ff 
breakdowns NN 2d 8 ro a | ' 


(SP5) Joseph Rivas In a class by itself 


U.S.A ° 
ee Iwajiro Noda, Chairman 
Fort Riley, Kans J ‘ 


Host to chiefs of state, 

Senator Kennedy warns against ad- financial leaders and executive travelers from around the world. 
ditional defense spending that will cause . Hotel Okura is conveniently located adjacent to the American Embassy. 
a “disproportionate share” of the costs to By See your travel agent or our hotel representatives r 
be borne by “the poor, the black, the sick, Re Hotel Representative Inc. Tel: 212-838-3110 Collect, 800-223-6800 Toll Free at 
the young [why did he forget the old?}, Robert F. Warner,Inc. Tel: 212-687-5750, 800-223-6625 Toll Free 

y 8 ) : ; rom ol: 213-388-1151, 800-252-0211 Toll Free. 
the cities and the unemployed.” By my 4 john A. Tetley Co. Tel: 213-388-1151, 4+ 
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Here’s How You 
Can Becomea 
Foster Parent 
And Without Sending 
Any Money Now! 


First: 
Request a boy or girl from the country 
of your choice listed in coupon. 

Or: Check Emergency List box in 
order to help a “Child of Greatest Need.” 


Second : 
Fill out your name and address and mail 
coupon to Foster Parents Plan. 

You do not need to send any money. 


HERE’S WHAT WILL HAPPEN: 

1. You will receive your child's name, 
photograph, and a copy of the child’s 
and the family’s personal case history. 

2. You will have ten days to make your 
final decision. 


AND HERE’S WHAT YOU 

WILL RECEIVE! 

1. A complete Foster Parent Informa- 
tion Kit, telling you exactly how 
your support is helping the child, the 
family, and the entire community 
where the child lives. 

2. The original of the personal case 
history of the child. 

3. One additional photograph of your 
child. 

4. Regular letters from your child. 

5. Special reports from Foster Parents 

Plan staff workers. 

. Fact sheet about the country. 

. Information about the problems fac- 

ing the family and community. 

8. Acomplete Progress Report each year. 

9. A new photograph of your child each 
year. 

10. The privilege of sending letters, 
special money gifts—and love. 

Our guarantee: Your love and support 
will not be lost in a massive, impersonal 
relief program. 

Instead, you will learn exactly how 
your $19 monthly support helps the 
child, the family and the entire commu- 
nity. An audited financial report is avail- 
able upon request. 

Ready to make a decision right now? 
If so, fill out the coupon, enclose your 
first monthly support of $19, and you 
will receive your complete Foster Parent 
Information Kit, and a child will be 
assigned to your love and care. 


Call us TOLL-FREE 
800-621-5809 


Anytime day or night! The sooner we hear from 
you, the sooner we can help your Foster Child. 


(in tlinois call 800-972-5858) 


be al 





El 









Johnny is a little boy with a big smile. He lives 
with his mother and sisters in a one-room 
house made of cane. They are desperately 
poor. His mother cannot earn enough to sup- 
port them. Johnny has hope and a reason to 
smile, because he now has a Foster Parent 
But so many other children are waiting for 
your love. 


rc 
Write to: 
Reinhart B. Gutmann, A.C.S.W. 


1 
| 
! 
| Foster Parents Plan 
| 157 Plan Way, Warwick, R.1. 02887 
| | want to become a Foster Parent to a 
I F Boy O Girl 
j Country —________________ 
| want to help a “child of greatest need” 
from EME 
| ( EMERGENCY LIST 
| understand you will send me a 
| photograph and case history introduc- 
| ing me to a specific child. After 10 days, 
| will become a Foster Parent to the 
| child, sending a of $19 monthly, 
| or return the material to you. 
| (1 I've made my decision and here's 
my check for $19. Please send me a 
| child’s photograph, case history and 
| complete Foster Parent Information Kit. 
| am unable to become a Foster 
Parent at this time but | want to con- 
tribute $_____. 
(0 Send more information about be- 
coming a Foster Parent. 


Age__(3-14) 


Name 
Address. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| City 
| 
| 
| 
| 











State 
Foster Parents are needed for children in Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, In- 
donesia, Mali, Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, 
Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper Volta. Contributions 
are tax deductible. We are anonpolitical. nonprofit, nonsec 
tanan, independent child care organization. An Annual Re 
| port's available on request from either Foster Parents Plan 
or Charities Registration Section, Department of State. Al | 
bany, New York 12231 NTYNI99 | 


Letters 

crude calculations, this leaves about 6% 

of us who will be obliged to pay a “pro- 
portionate share.” 

Gary P. Kutcher 

Potomac, Md 


With people starving throughout the 
world, I fail to understand how the U.S 


| can afford to sell huge quantities of wheat 


to the Soviet Union so that the Commu- 
nists can continue to skimp on their ag- 
ricultural infrastructure in favor of weap- 


| ons production. Napoleon said it: “An 


army travels on its stomach.” If the So- 
viets are hungry, let them eat guns. 

Arthur M. Howard 

Daettlikon, Switzerland 


You report General David C. Jones 
as arguing that SALT I is acceptable if 
the US. increases its arsenal to counter 
the growing Soviet threat. Does the cor- 
ollary hold true, that without SALT II we 


would need no increase in arsenal? 


It is mind boggling to think that an 


| arms limitation treaty is only acceptable 


| Fallaci vs. Kissinger 


| observations: 





with an arms buildup. 
Edward Q. Miller 
South Haven, Mich 


I have read in TIME the reference to 
me in Dr. Kissinger’s book |Oct. 8]. I must 
re-establish the truth with the following 


1) Dr. Kissinger writes that he saw 
me out of vanity, in order to appear in | 
my journalistic pantheon of world lead- 
ers, but that he had never bothered to 
read any of my other interviews. That is 
not what he said to me when he received 
me in his office. For one full hour he dis- 
cussed my interviews with Golda Meir, 
Indira Gandhi, Ali Bhutto and Yasser 
Arafat. and explained that leaders don't 
have to be intelligent, only strong and 
determined 

2) Dr. Kissinger claims that I put in 
his mouth the “cowboy phrase.” He 
knows very well that it was he who put 
the fatal words into my ears and my tape 
recorder. After the publication of the in- 
terview, Kissinger did not deny the cow- 
boy reference. Nor has he ever denied it 
in the past seven years. What he has said 
is that doing the interview was the stu- 
pidest thing of his life. 

3) Dr. Kissinger affirms that I have 
consistently refused to make the tape 
available to other journalists. Though I 
don’t travel the world with his tape in 
my pocket as if it were my passport, some- 
one has listened to it. When Mike Wal- 
lace came to interview me in Italy for 60 
Minutes and asked me to hear Kissinger’s 
voice telling his own cowboy epic, I played 
the tape in front of the whole CBS group. 
Wallace heard what he wanted and he 
got very excited, even amused 

4) Dr. Kissinger insinuates that I was 
“on to” something. True. I was “on to ” 
hoping to find a man less arrogant and 
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IF YOU LOSE 
YOUR JOB, WILL 


“They” 
TAKE CARE OF YOU? 





No one wants to borrow trouble, 
but people do lose their jobs. 

The unemployment rate is going up. 
And what if it happened to you? 





Strongest and Best for the Northwest 





SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS Campbell & Evergreen 255-9000 
NORTH ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 6 E. Rand Road 255-2100 
ROLLING MEADOWS 3148 Market Plaza 394-4440 

ELK GROVE VILLAGE 1/016 Grove Mall 640-1414 
SCHAUMBURG 308 Town Square Shopping Center 893-7700 
MOUNT PROSPECT 1604 W. Golf Road 640-7010 

LAKE ZURICH 400 S. Old Rand Road 438-9100 


In these times of inflation 
and uncertainty, we want 
you to see for yourself the 
consequences of not saving 
Arlington Federal urges you 
to consider this carefully, for 
the sake of your own future 
happiness 





DONALD F. MORTON 
Chairman and President 
Arlington Federal Saving 


How mucH wit °° They’’ 
REALLY DO FOR You? 


“They” may pay you unemployment insurance. 
If you are married, have two children, and 
your wife or husband is not working, you may 
get about $200 a week for about 26 weeks. 
After that, you may get extended benefits, if 
you qualify 


is wHar ** They’? cive, 
ENOUGH FOR YOU TO LIVE ON? 


Would that cover your living expenses? 
Payments on your home, car, refrigerator, 
lV, or your other credit purchases? What 
about your health insurance, or youn 
children’s education? Your own expenses 
in finding another job? 


A SAVINGS “CUSHION” 
COULD TIDE YOU OVER 


AND WHAT ABOUT 
YOUR PEACE OF MIND? 


How are you going to get a new job. ,.a good 
job...if you're worrying about where your 
next penny is coming from? If ever in your 
life you need peace of mind, this would be the 
time. Nothing in the world can give you 
complete peace of mind... but some things 
can help. 


A SAVINGS “CUSHION” WILL HELP 


EVEN IF YOU DON’T 
LOSE YOUR JOB 


...other emergencies come into your lite 
And these are the things that “They” don'tdo 
anything about. Such as when you find the 
roof won't make it through another winter; 
or your daughter tells you that’s she’s getting 
married in June 


ASK YOURSELF: CAN YOU 
AFFORD NOT TO SAVE? 


You owe it to yourself, your family, and your 
peace of mind, to have a savings “cushion” of 
at least six months income. It could make all 

the difference in your world. 








INVEST IN 
METAL. 


e of the future: metal. Cassette decks of 
ie future: AKAI. Here today, with the ability to 
give you the sharpest, cleanest reproduction in tape history 
Witt Wal Gatenoceihvemaumeltl eos Head™ guaranteed 
for 15C Muaereturiiceli bmi scerce 
performance on all tape. Listen in at an AKAI dealer, 
1, BO. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224 


AKAI 


You never heard it so good. 


00 hours* ex 


or write A 































Then the main course 
Your choice of entrees. Like 
tender boneless breasts of 
chicken. Specially selected 
steaks. Plump lobster. Plus 
fresh bean sprouts 
Mushrooms. Zucchini 
And onions. Sliced and 
diced into slender, mourh- 
watering slivers. And rice 
And piping hor green 
tea, Ahhh 

Irs a complere dinner— 
all included in a mag 
ical experience you ll 

never forger. Ahhh 


HIBACHI STEAK HOUSE 


Chicago 664-9643 / Rr, 22 at Milwaukee Ave 
Lincolnshire 634-0670 


Enter rhe world of Benihono 

Feel rhe warmth of the 
graceful oriental decor the soft 
relaxing samisen Music And 
get ready for on orienta! 
masterpiece. Ahhh 

Suddenly your chef 
oppeors and the feast 
begins. Prepared ona 
hibochi grill right before 
our eyes 

For openers, theres 
onion soup, Japanese 
tyle. Next, crisp green 
solad. Sizzling, succulent 
shrimp. Ahhh 
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Letters 


more coherent than the one portrayed in 
those days by the American press. I failed, 
and my interview with him thus remains 
the worst I have ever done, the most bor- 
ing, in every sense 
Oriana Fallaci 
Rome 
Wallace doesn't remember it quite that 
way. He recalls hearing parts of a scratchy 
tape with the voice of Henry Kissinger say- 
ing something that was not as simple and 
dramatic as it appeared in the printed Fal- 
lac 1 interview 


Nobel Prizes 


In your article “The Nobel Prizes” 
{Oct, 29], you state that “the social sci- 
ences are frequently not so intellectually 
taxing as scientific research.” If the study 
of philosophy is simpler than physics, then 
why are we still perplexed by the same 
age-old queries in philosophy, while the 
results of scientific research have pro- 
pelled man to the moon and provided us 
with “miracle drugs”? 

Elizabeth A. Fries 
Madison, Wis 


Is it possible that “the ablest students 
are headed for law or medicine” be- 
cause they realize that we are endangered 
today by yesterday's science? Maybe they 
are compelled by conscience to protect 
and heal the delicate creation that yes- 
terday’s scientists probed with freedom, 
and all the damage that entails. I hope 
so. Our future depends upon more than 
the “glory of science.” 
(The Rev.) R. Peter Flocken 
Utica, N.Y 


On behalf of myself and the 650 mil- 
lion people of India, I wish to express my 
joy that the Nobel Peace Prize for 1979 
has been awarded to Mother Teresa. No 
other person deserves it more 

Alta Ahmad 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 


I was surprised and very disappointed 
that President Carter wasn’t given the 
Nobel Peace Prize. He earned it 

June Lund 
Florissant, Mo 


1 read with interest your fine article 
on the Nobel Prizes for 1979. However, I 
was disappointed by one serious omission 
Nowhere in your article did you mention 
the institutions that encouraged the re- 
search, or the granting agencies that pro- 
vided the necessary financial support for 
the awardees. Purdue University has been 
my home for more than 32 years and has 
provided an ideal environment for the re- 
search that my students and I have car- 
ried out. Financial support for various as- 
pects of my research has been provided 
by the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health. the U.S 
Army Research Office and Albany In- 
ternational. All are major contributors 
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Look whats 


catching fire. 





Ina recent article, Business 
Week magazine reported that, 
“The radio business is enjoying a 
prosperity undreamed of just five 
years ago.” 

Americans spend more money 
in a year for new radio sets ($3.5 
billion) than they do for tickets 
to all spectator sports. 

Every day, radio leadsall media 
in the number of people reached. 
And the average American spends 
three hours and 23 minutes a day 
listening. 

So it’s no wonder that more 
and more advertisers are using 
radio as a primary medium 


Retailers warm up. 
lhe first group that warmed 
up to radio were the retailers and 


the reason was simple: results. 
Local advertisers with their 


“cash register’’ sense have flocked 
to radio. In the past 10 years local 
retail businesses increased the 
expenditure in radio by 185%. Well 
ahead of advertising’s total 
growth. 

Recognition of radio’s ability 
to produce results isalsospreading 
among national advertisers. 


Hot national campaigns. 


Maxwell House coffee did a 
searching study of their marketing 
needs. When they finished, they 


moved a substantial portion of the 


budget into radio. 

When Chevrolet launched a 
major promotion (‘‘National 
Chevy Week”), they chose radio 
as their primary medium. 

Revlon’s OXY 5 used radio as 
its primary medium to become 
number one in the skin treatment 


field in four years. 

And radio has been the 
primary medium for Western 
Union's successful Mailgram 
program since its beginning 

Costs stay cool. 

Radio users have also received 
another pleasant surprise. 

Between 1967 and 1979, tele- 
vision’s CPM went up 103%. 
Newspapers jumped 111%, Out- 
door 102%. Magazines 58%. 

Radio's CPM on the other 
hand is up only 52% during the 
same period. So R-A-D-I-O spells 
relief from the declining power of 
your advertising dollar. 

Want more facts? For a copy 
of the Radio Facts Book, call us at 
(212) 599-6666. Radio Advertising 
Bureau, Inc. 485 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


It’s red hot. 








WEBSTERS 


A proven worker for- 
The Associated Press, United Press International, 
The New York Times, Wall Street Journal, Washing- 
ton Post, Los Angeles Times, The Plain Dealer, 
Newsweek, and hundreds of other publications 
throughout the country. It is their dictionary of first 
reference. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
works for them because it- 
* is up-to-date — hundreds of new words not yet in 
any other dictionary 
* is the dictionary of first choice for faculty and 
students at accredited universities throughout 
the U.S. and Canada 


pe ast 





NEW 
Fal eneuy 


AN LANNE 





* provides extensive coverage — over 159,000 en- 
tries, 1,728 pages 

* contains precise, easy-to-read definitions in 
large, legible type 

* gives detailed etymologies, or word histories 

* exclusively includes the origins of American 
place names 

* exclusively lists and identifies over 14,000 Amer- 
icanisms 

* contains more than 1,100 illustrations and maps 

* features a Guide to Punctuation, Mechanics of 
Writing, and Manuscript Form 

Let it work for you, too! 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
Second College Edition 


PLAIN EDGES: $10.95 * THUMB-INDEXED; $11.95 * DELUXE COLOR EDITION; $18.95 * DELUXE LEATHER EDITION: $35.00 * Now available in a 
soft-cover edition: $8.50* Available at fine book and department stores, including 


Barbara's Bookstores 


All Locations 


Book Market 


All Locations 


Kroch’s & Brentano's 


All Locations 





Printer’s Ink 


All Locations 


fas 


All Locations 


Chestnut Court Book Shop 


All Locations 


Waldenbooks 


All Locations 


COLLINS PUBLISHERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


- Letters 


| and they, along with my highly produc- 
tive students, should share in the recog- 
nition provided by the Nobel award 
Herbert C. Brown 
West Lafayette, Ind 
The writer shared this year's Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry. 


Insidious Fashions 
The French and their insidious “fash- 
ions” [Oct. 29]! First I hear the miniskirt 
is making a comeback. “Well,” I console 
| myself, “you'll just have to live in pants 
| until the phase passes.” Then I see your 





story on the new baggy pants 
Mary L. Kozma 
Trenton, N.J 


Back in the ‘40s in Los Angeles, we 
males who wore baggy pants called them 
zoot suits or, in the case of the trousers 
alone, drapes. Well, maybe on the mod- 
ern woman they are saggy or baggy. On 
us they looked good, or did we really look 
that ridiculous? 

Glenn Snodgrass 


Chatsworth, Calif. | 


The cycle of styling jeans will have 
run the gamut when they are worn with 
one leg cut off at the crotch and the oth- 
er ankle length 

Alice Deus 
Hammond, Ind 


Connally’s Appeasement 

You discuss John Connally’s looking 
beyond the so-called Jewish vote to the 
larger issue [Oct. 22]. Big John is quite 
prepared to play the appeasement game 
in return for Saudi oil. Since his way of 
dealing with the larger issues would turn 
over a huge portion of the Middle East to 
the Soviet-backed P.L.O., one wonders 
how large an army he is prepared to com- 
mit to the area in order to ensure our oil 
supply 
Clara P. Trefethen 
Tonawanda, N_Y. 


: While Connally’s proposal for a com- 

prehensive Arab-Israeli settlement based 

on US. military presence seems attrac- 

tive, it is dangerously myopic. A foreign 

: military presence would be actively op- 

posed by Arab nationalists, not to men- 

tion the Soviets, thereby creating ~ ‘an- 

gerous confrontation and jeopardizing 
U.S. access to stable oil flow 

Mahdy Y. Khaiyat 

Goleta, Calif. 


Setting the Record Straight 


I must take issue with the article ti- 
tled “Blasting a G-Man Myth” about 
the capture of Charles (“Pretty Boy’’) 
Floyd [Sept. 24]. You reported that 
Chester Smith, a former member of the 

| East Liverpool, Ohio, police department, 
said that he decided it was proper to set 
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“7 never knew 
gold rum 
tasted like 


Hf you're still drinkin 
cyt ian & soda... « 


That's the reaction that's made 


Puerto Rican Gold Rum one of the 


fastest growing liquc rs in America 


} er 
today. It's the smooth alternati\ eto 


bourbons, blends, Canadians 
even Scotch 

Try our Gold Rum with soda 
ginger ale, or on the rocks. The 


11 
tirst sip will amaze you. The second 


will convert you 





It’s because you hover 
tasted gold rum & soda. 





Make sure the rum is Puerto 


Rican. The people of Puerto Rico 








have been making rum for almost 
tive centuries Their specialized 
skills and dedication result ina rt 
of exceptional taste and purity 

No wonder over 85°% of the rum 
sold in this country comes 
from Puerto Rico ; 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


Aged for smoothness 


ind taste 


WHAT KIND OF CAVIAR DOVOUEAT 
WHEN YOU DRINK THE WORLD'S FINEST VODKA?” 


Many people consider caviar and This results in the clean, icy character that makes 
iced vodka one of the world’s most lux- Finlandia an elegant experience in itself, On the rocks 
urious combinations. Especially when or straight from the freezer. 
the vodka is Finlandia‘ — jt if you want to eat as well as you drink, 











Finlandia is like no other vodka in 
the world. The water used to make it, for 
instance, is naturally filtered through 
a 10,000-year-old glacial moraine for- 
mation in Finland 


you cant settle for just any caviar. Only a few are worthy 
of Finlandia. And they are very expensive. 4 
But if you didnt want the finest, would you be serv- 
ing Ealanedis Vode in the first place? i 
\, ED FINLANDIA. THE WORLD'S . a. 5 


GRAIN. EIGHTY AND 
D BY THE BUCKING 









: 
- 
7 
OF-PRODUCT OF FINLAND 4 > 
H 
} 
4 CTR mamas ose” com ae ome 
4 
; 
j oda of Finlat | 
if none 
, imported i inThis Botts : 
: 
; 
Gare | ; 
a> >> ‘ =<_ Ty J S: 2° as n ™ 
: x. . - Z . Y / iy — ; 
~ ; . ye . 
BELUGA I ; 
“MALOSOL” ” , 
The rarest and most OSETRA A 7 
expensive ofallcaviar “eo This, the most prized : 7 y 
Just 14 ounces costs et Sh . of all red caviar, has a . ; 
about $275.00. But its ‘Weutty flavor and | LO] ROM 
pale, crystal gray SEVRUGA. firm texture that make This fresh salmon roe has an almost’ crunchy : 
color and satiny Smaller grained and slightly sweeter _ it a favorite in Europe texture and is unavailable in this country 
texture make it the most than the Beluga. Though you'll find and of connoisseurs So those who want the experience of the nny 
memorable complement _ the price somewhat more palatable at everywhere. About grains bursting in their mouths must pay theair J 


to Finlandia Vodka. about $125.00 per 14 ounces $175.00 per 14 ounces fare from Scandinavia. Well worth the trip 





From the legend that is Nikon comes the new 
Nikon EM. A lightweight, automatic 35mm camera 
designed to make great pictures simpler and more 
foolproof than ever before. A camera that gives you 
beautiful pictures that are... 

Sharp, and clear, automatically ... alive with rich 
colors and vivid detail, because the EM is precision- 
engineered by Nikon. Acclaimed by one 
of photography's foremost authorities 
for picture quality that rivals 
even professional Nikons. 
So it may surprise you 
to discover that... 
For the cost of just 

an ordinary 
automatic 

single lens 

reflex, the 
extraordinary 

Nikon EM 

can be yours! 

At last, the joys of 

fine photography 






















at an affordable price. And, from the very first roll, 
you'll find it's also easy to use, because... 
Nikons exclusive electronics automatically set the 
correct exposure! All you do is focus and shoot. 
There's even a unique audible warning signal that 
tells you if the lights not right. And to add more 
excitement... 
The Nikon EM has its own low-cost accessories. 
Acompletely automatic flash. A dynamic 
lightweight motor drive for 
action sequences and 
automatic film advance. 
Superb Nikon 
Series E lenses for 
wide-angle and 
telephoto shots. 
Now the greatest 
= name in photog- 
raphy can be 
yours. Nikon EM. 
It’s not just a 
camera. 
It’s a Nikon. 


for pictures this sharp, this clear automatically. 


i Nikon: Official 35mm Camera. 1980 Summer Olympic Games 
“Ss 


Nikon Inc, 1979 Garden City; New York 11530 








Letters 


~- the record stra t now because of th 
several men ved. only he rema 
alive 


l was one of the four special ager 





D 


of the FBI (known at the me as the 
our wallet as well ages 
Floyd on a farm several miles from Ea 
as your feet. 


Liverpool on Oct. 22, 1934, and Lan 
much alive 
To begin with, Mr. Smith did 1 

ture Floyd. The truth is he was shot 
two of the four FBI agents present 
Floyd aimed his gun at them. Afte 
was shot, two or three members 
East Liverpool police departmen 


were in the immediate area al the t 





came up to us and offered assistance 


recting us to the morgue.in East | 





pool. Floyd was then trar 
morgue in my Government-owned ca 
According to your article, Smit 

that “Purvis ran up and ordered: “Back 
away from that man, I want to talk 
him. Pretty Boy ¢ 
which point, said Smith. Purvis tur 
G-Man Herman Hollis and said 
into him.” Hollis obeyed, said Smit! 

ing Floyd with a burst from a tom 





lared and curs 








gun 

For your information, Agent H 
whom I knew personally, was nc 
present when Floyd was apprehe 
The allegation that Purvis ordered ; 


agent to “fire into Floyd” as d 








above is absolutely false. The tu 
when the several members of the 
Liverpool police department came 


where Floyd was lying on the gro 


There are a lot of reasons you'll had already been mortally wounded, 
want these Florsheim Moccasins. ‘Franklin, 7 
The rich glove-like leather, for 
example, that’s so incredibly soft. i hi: 5a 
The classic hand-laced designs that know about New Hampshire and 
are smart enough to wear just i iby aweh ka oney ow LA 
about anywhere. The full leather aoe eat pce fom ab ee See, © 
linings for extra comfort inside. ident in the past five: decades who xn 
And the wide range of sizes to 
assure you of that famous Florsheim «chs Dee Ss 
fit. But perhaps the best reason is SS Berna 
how much value you'll get for your Since 1952, the first 
money. Visit your Florsheim dealer had a presiden 


body has won 


and find out for yourself. win the New prea 


lalorsann 


For Free Ste Brochure, Write Florsheim, Dept. AD-5, 130 So, Canal St 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 








ident in the past five decades who mac 
it without first doing damr 
New Hampshire primary 
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On the way up the work may not get easier 
but the rewards get better 


Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS 4.5% OLD 
ROR: 





GIQUORE GAKKIANO 


The Italian Classic. }¥|}| 


. Gown by La Mendola 
Photographed at Castel Sant'Angelo, Rome 


i) 
‘| The ttalian Classic by Galliano. 
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“We weren't seriously thinking 
of replacing our stereo. Then 
we heard Yamaha.” 


“There was a noticeable difference in sound 
quality. Enough of a difference to convince us to 
own Yamaha now.” 

For almost a century, the Yamaha name has 

raced the best musical instruments in the world. 
is also synonymous with audio components 
that set unmatched industry standards. 





dealer. 


mere EEF. 


Take the components shown—the CR-640 
receiver, the YP-B2 turntable, and the NS-244 
speakers. Each is built with the most advanced 
technology and highest quality craftsmanship. 
Their visual beauty is rich and warm. Their sound 
is distinctly natural and truly adds to the 
enjoyment you expect from listening to music. 
And the price is surprisingly affordable. 

If you already have a stereo, and it’s not 
Yamaha, you owe it to yourself to give Yamaha 
systems and components a listen. Now is the 
time to own Yamaha. 

Plan to visit your Yamaha Audio Specialty 
Dealer this weekend and discover the difference 
for yourself. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 


@ YAMAHA 


Yomanha international Corporation 
P.O. Box 6600, Bueno Park, CA 90622 


Also available in Canada 





Free for the listening! 
The Session II album, valued at more than $45. 
Hear today's hot studio musicians play the sounds of tomorrow on this lavishly 
produced album. You can't buy the Session II record, but you can get it free with 
a demonstration of this Yamaha CR-640 component system at your Yamaha 


Recorded with state-of-the-art techniques for astonishingly live ambience, 
Session Il is destined to become a Collector's Item. Quantities are limited, so 
don't delay! See the Yellow Pages for the name of your Yamaha Audio Specialty 
Dealer. Offer good thru Dec. 15 at participating dealers. Offer limited to one per household 


€ YAMAHA 


Nippon Gokki Co., Ltd., Japan 

























We are proud of the birthdates of our children, 
the grapes of Almadén. 

Yes, we are very proud. And 

e show our pride by putting a 


vintage date on our classic vari- 
etal wines 


Because each vintage—each 
year’s harvest —is like a new child 
A child we lovingly care for as it 
develops and matures. And we 
give each its just recognition by 
giving it a vintage date 

For you, the vint: 
yet another din 


date adds 


1 to the en- 


joyment of our classic varietal 
wines. Because each vintage has a 
different personality. Subtle dif 
ferences you may taste and enjoy 


Also, while all our wines are 
ready to drink when purchased, 
you may sometimes wish to set a 
few bottles aside. Here you will 
find the vinté date helpful in 
giving the wine the additional 
aging you desire 

We invite you to enjoy the 
incomparable quality of our vin- 
tage-dated wines. An incompara- 
ble quality you will find in our 
entire family of Almadén wines 
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m OLYMPUS Optical Co., Ltd. 


Newest Microcassette Pearicorder. 


ng is smaller. 


Even its price! 


*Sugae 





sted > 
sted prices 








We think a pocket tape recorder ought to really 
fit into a pocket. So we took all the performance 
features of Pearicorder, the state-of-the-art tape 
recorders, and built them into an even smaller 

unit, at a smaller price. 


Making things better and smaller is not new 
to us. We invented the Microcassette concept 
that records a full hour on a single tape. Then we 
Created a micro-motor that minimized flutter and 
wow in spite of its size. And a tiny speaker with 
powerful, extended fidelity output. Plus miniatur- 
ized capstan drive, previously only on large, 
heavy recorders. It took the leader to accomplish 
all this, and house it in a unit 26% less bulky 
and 20% lighter than comparable competitors, 
Hear the remarkable Pearicorder S202. Handle 
it, at your tape dealer. Today. 

And then marvel at its incredibly low cost 
Want more details? Write Olympus Corporation 
of America, 4 Nevada Drive, New Hyde Park, 
N.Y. 11042. 


Pearicorder S202 


. for today’ 
active woman who will 
appreciate the functional 
elegance of the world’s 
finest writing instruments. 
In 14 Kt. gold filled or sterling silver, | 
with pen purse from $25.00.* 
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Blackmailing the U.S. 
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ots 


Image of an outrage: an American hostage with his student captors in the garden of the U.S. embassy in Tehran after the seizure 


t was an ugly, shocking image of in- 

nocence and impotence, of tyranny 

and terror, of madness and mob rule. 

Blindfolded and bound, employees of 

the U.S. embassy in Tehran were paraded 
last week before vengeful crowds while 
their youthful captors gloated and jeered. 
On a gray Sunday morning, students in- 
voking the name of Iran’s Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini invaded the embassy, 
_overwhelmed its Marine Corps guards 
and took some 60 Americans as hostages. 
Their demand: surrender the deposed 
Shah of Iran, currently under treatment in 
Manhattan for cancer of the lymphatic 
system and other illnesses,-as the price of 
the Americans’ release. While flatly refus- 
ing to submit to such outrageous black- 
mail, the U.S. was all but powerless to free 
the victims. As the days passed, nerves be- 
came more frayed and the crisis deepened. 
So far as was known, the hostages had 
been humiliated but not harmed. Yet with 
| demonstrators chanting “Death to Amer- 
ica” outside the compound, there was no 
way to guarantee that the event would not 
have a violent ending. 

In Washington, there were round-the- 
clock meetings of the National Security 
Council. At the State Department’s oper- 
ations center, Iranian specialists frantical- 
ly tried to keep in touch with Tehran and 
with the few American Officials there who 
were not in the students’ hands. In New 
York City, the United Nations Security 
Council convened i in special closed session 








7 


to search for a solution. Said Jimmy 
Carter to reporters on Thursday: “These 
last two days have been the worst I've 
had.” Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
counseled the nation grimly and correct- 
ly: “It is a time not for rhetoric, but for 
quiet, careful and firm diplomacy.” 
Meanwhile, a wave of anger spread 
across the U.S. (see box). On campuses, 
Iranian flags were torched and the Aya- 
tullah Khomeini was burned in effigy. In 
Beverly Hills, an anti-Shah demonstra- 
tion by Iranian students turned into a near 
riot, with onlookers shouting obscenities 
at the Iranians. In New York City, at the 
close ofan Iranian student demonstration, 
a Columbia University undergraduate 
shouted: “We're gonna ship you back, and 
you aren't gonna like it! No more booze. 
No more Big Macs. No more rock music. 
No more television. No more sex. You're 


| gonna get on that plane at Kennedy, and 
| when you get off in Tehran, you're gonna 


be back in the 13th century. How you gon- 
na like that?” The Iranians, who stared 
back glumly, did not respond. 

At week's end the impasse remained 
unresolved. The American hostages, un- 
der guard in the embassy, were visited by 
Swedish, Syrian and other diplomats. 
Some were allowed to send letters, and 33 
reputedly signed a petition supporting 
their captors’ demand that the U.S. extra- 
dite the Shah. Khomeini let it be known 
that he would not be receiving visitors 
over the weekend, thereby precluding for 





The lives of some 60 Americans hung in the balance in Tehran 





a 


the moment much chance of direct nego- 
tiations for the prisoners’ release. 

The seizure of the embassy and its 
staff was an ugly permutation of the acts 


| of political terrorism to which the world 


has grown increasingly accustomed. Most 
Iranians detest the Shah for the excesses 
of his regime, and what they feel was his 
plundering of their country. Many object- 
ed to the Carter Administration's decision 
to admit him to the U.S. under any cir- 
cumstances. But the students who at- 
tacked the U.S. mission were not political 
adventurers with a lonely, unpopular 
cause. They were citizens of a state that 
maintains diplomatic relations with the 
USS. Their invasion of the embassy violat- 
ed a principle of diplomatic immunity 
that even the most radical and hostile gov- 
ernments have professed to respect. Most 
important of all, their action was con- 
doned—if not instigated—by Khomeini, 


Iran’s de facto head of state and a leader | 


who himself had sought and received po- 
litical asylum in the West 


or the Administration—and for 
President Carter personally—the 
seizure of the embassy was a night- 
mare. At its very worst, it could 
lead to the deaths of the Americans, and 
endanger the 300 or so other U.S. citizens 
still in Iran—all of whom were advised by 
the State Department to leave the country 
as expeditiously as possible. However the 
crisis ends, it seems likely to enhance 





> a 








the impression of American helplessness 
That image is not merely the stuff from 
which demagoguery is made; it is also the 
serious preoccupation of political and mil- 
itary analysts who are fearful that an im- 
pression of U.S. impotence, however un- 
fair or simplistic, may provoke other 
probes of the nation’s will, other attacks 
In the long run, it could create a will- 
ingness on the part of the Soviet Union 
to risk new adventures, ones with serious 
world implications 
That is the concern of former Secre- 
tary of Defense (and more recently, of En- 
ergy) James Schlesinger. In an interview 
last week with TIME Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent Strobe Talbott, Schlesinger de- 
scribed the fall of the Shah last January 
and the rise of Khomeini as “a cataclysm 
for American foreign policy—the first se- 
rious revolution since 1917 in terms of 
world impact.” Said Schlesinger: “It is 
plain that respect for the U.S. would be 
higher if we didn’t just fumble around con- 
tinuously and weren't half-apologetic 
about whatever we do. An image of weak- 
| Ness is going to elicit this kind of behav- 
ior. Wild as the Ayatullah seems to be, 
he would not dare to touch the Soviet em- 
bassy. The point is that the Soviets are in 
@ position, and of a disposition, not to take 
such events lying down. The fact of the 
matter is, as Mr. Nixon used to say, if we 
want to be a pitiful, helpless giant, we're 
well on the way to seeming to be one.” 


s for Carter, he knew that the at- 
tack in Iran would inevitably wors- 
en his “leadership” problem and 
make his quest for a second term 
| more difficult. The circumstances re- 
quired a restrained response and infinite 
patience; yet this very stance would re- 
inforce the public’s perception of the Pres- 
ident as a poor leader. Carter must have 
recognized the potential damage to his 
candidacy, but concluded that he had lit- 
tle choice but to act as he did 
As frustration about the plight of the 
hostages increased, there was a sense that 
the Administration should do something 
—anything—to free them. The White 
House, for sound tactical and strategic 
reasons, rejected the military options (see 
box). There were demands for the mass 
deportation of the 50,000 Iranian students 
in the U.S.—or at least those who had 
taken advantage of their visas to picket 
| and demonstrate against the U.S. That 
was also rejected, since it would blatant- 
ly violate U.S. immigration laws. Instead, 
as it has had to do in a number of other re- 
cent crises, the Administration decided on 
restraint. Initially, the White House asked 
Iranian Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan 
to intervene. But last Tuesday, after | 
months of trying to steer his country on a 
| rational course, Bazargan resigned in frus- 
tration and anger, thus bringing down his 
| 





government. Carter then designated for- 
mer Attorney General Ramsey Clark and 
onetime State Department Iranian Ex- 
pert William Miller as his personal en- 
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Demonstrators mounting posters of Khomeini and other Muslim leaders on U.S. embassy wall A Tehran “scaffold” labeled “For the Shah” 


| voys, both of whom knew Khomeini: the | anniversary celebration of the start of the | sible, in part, because the Carter Admin- 
| Ayatullah refused to see them. After that, | Algerian war of independence from | istration months earlier had quietly per- 
the U.S. consented to try the good offices | France. The Iranians had long since re- | suaded the deposed Shah not to seek 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization, | sumed U.S. oil shipments, which had been | permanent sanctuary in the U.S. Though 


WYONIA 


and still later it called on the U.N. for | disrupted by strikes and fighting earlier | reluctant to do so, the Administration had | 


help in the year. The National Iranian Oil Co. | concluded that the Shah’s safety could not 

The crisis began last Sunday, ata time | (NIOC) is now selling about 700,000 bbl. a | be guaranteed against the thousands of 
when relations between the U.S. and Iran | day to the U.S. (compared with 900,000 | Iranian students in the U.S. Nor could 
were, in the words of former Foreign Min- | bbl. a day when the Shah ruled Iran), or | Washington realistically hope that the 
ister Ibrahim Yazdi, “lukewarm but im- | about 3.7% of American petroleum needs. | Khomeini-dominated regime would not 
proving.” Only three days earlier, Prime | The U.S. had resumed the sale of spare | resort to a campaign of reprisals against 
Minister Bazargan had held a cordial 90- | military parts as requested by the Teh- the U.S., through either an oil embargo 
minute meeting with National Security | ran government. Last week the Admin- | or assaults against Americans in Iran. But 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski in Algiers, | istration quietly halted those shipments last month, after the Administration 
where both men were attending the 25th These improving relations were pos- | learned that the Shah was seriously ill, it 





Students sit by and watch as blindfolded hostage Is paraded through the Tehran embassy compound last Thursday ee 
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granted him a temporary visa to visit New 
York City for medical treatment. 

That decision was not taken lightly 
Most Iran specialists in the State Depart- 
ment, buttressed by warnings from the 
embassy in Tehran, were convinced that 
the Shah should not be allowed into the 
U.S. even for emergency medical care. 
They cited explicit threats from members 
of the Revolutionary Council as well as 
from the Iranian embassy in Washington. 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs David Newsom, who is in charge of 
day-to-day U.S. policy toward Iran, 
agreed with that assessment. He sought 
to persuade Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance that, regardless of political and hu- 
manitarian motives, the granting of even 
a temporary visa to the Shah would have 
devastating consequences for American 
interests in Iran. Vance disagreed, and ad- 
vised the President to grant the Shah a 


temporary visa. Carter was glad to make | 


the humanitarian gesture. The Tehran 
government was assured that the Shah 
was indeed a sick man, that his visit was 
not a ruse to seek permanent residency 
and had no political purpose. Iranian au- 
thorities warned that the Shah’s medical 
pilgrimage could have “negative conse- 
quences.” At the same time, Bazargan’s 
government twice assured Washington 
that Americans in Iran would be ade- 
quately protected against any reprisals 
After the Shah’s arrival in New York 
in late October, Iranian students in the 
USS. launched a series of protests. There 
were daily picket lines outside New York 
Hospital—Cornell Medical Center, where 
the Shah was undergoing treatment (see 
box). Members of one group chained 
themselves to railings inside the Statue 
of Liberty for three hours; others made 


an abortive raid on the Liberty Bell in | 


Philadelphia. Far more ominous was 
the fusillade of anti-American rhetoric 
launched by Ayatullah Khomeini. De- 
nouncing the U:S. as “the great Satan,” 
he compared the relationship between the 
US. and Iran to “the friendship between 
a wolf and a lamb.” U‘S. officials asked 
for, and got, a third assurance from Ba- 
zargan that USS. citizens in Iran would 
be shielded from attack 


n Sunday, Nov. 4, hundreds of | 


protesters gathered in downtown 
Tehran outside the U.S. embassy, 

a 27-acre compound surrounded 

by ten- and twelve-foot brick walls and se- 
cured with metal gates. The students, 
most of whom were unarmed, chanted 
anti-American slogans and carried ban- 
ners: DEATH TO AMERICA IS A BEAUTI- 
FUL THOUGHT and GIVE US THE SHAH. 
At the very hour at which the demon- 
stration was taking place in Tehran, the 
Ayatullah Khomeini was telling a student 
in the holy city of Qum, some 80 miles to 
the south, that foreign “enemies” were 
plotting against the Iranian revolution. 
Repeatedly, he charged that the Amer- 
ican embassy in his country’s capital was 
“a nest of spies” and “a center of intrigue.” 
That was all the inspiration the stu- 
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Khomeint's son (center) and student leaders at press conference 


There was no guarantee that the event might not have a violent ending 
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U.S. troops landing at Beirut airport, Lebanon, in 1958 


The Marines Are Ruled Out 


Tt. frustration was almost palpable. There was the U.S., 
long a superpower, being nakedly blackmailed last week 
by a mob of fanatical Iranian students. The whole world, so 
it seemed, was witnessing Washington's humiliation as the 
Carter Administration desperately struggled to find an ac- 
ceptable solution. 

What could Washington do? Diplomacy did not seem 
to be getting very far, nor were appeals—via many channels 
—to the Iranian students to be reasonable. It was no won- 
der that an increasing number of Americans, in private con- 
versations and in thousands of calls and telegrams to their 
elected representatives, began raising an old, familiar cry: 
send in the Marines. Or at least, they exclaimed, do some- 
thing tough, such as dispatching warships to the Persian 
Gulf or dropping paratroopers into the embassy grounds. 
Why can’t the U.S., they asked, act as boldly as did Israel 
in July 1976, when its commandos rescued Israeli hostages 
at Uganda’s Entebbe Airport? 

Indeed, such a move by the U.S, would scarcely be with- 
out precedent. A handful of Marines, for example, were land- 
ed in Tripoli in 1801 to punish the Barbary pirates, and a cen- 
tury later some 2,500 American servicemen were rushed to 
China to help put down the Boxers who had been attacking 
diplomatic missions in Peking. It was in part to protect 
American lives that Dwight Eisenhower dispatched Marines 
to Lebanon in 1958, and Lyndon Johnson sent them to the 
Dominican Republic in 1965. In Washington’s most recent 
use of force, Gerald Ford ordered U.S. units to retake the 
merchant ship Mayaguez, which had been seized by Cam- 
bodia’s new Communist regime in May 1975. 

Would it thus not be natural, if the Americans continued 
to be held hostage, for Washington to dispatch commandos 
to rescue them? TIME put this question to nearly two dozen 
experts in and out of Government. Their near unanimous 
negative conclusion was summed up by Elmo Zumwalt Jr., 
the former Chief of Naval Operations: “I think it’s pretty 
much out of the question.” Added Robert Cushman Jr., the 
retired Marine Corps Commandant: “You could kill a lot of 
Iranians, but you wouldn’t save the Americans.” 

As in most military actions of this kind, surprise is es- 
sential. But in a case like Iran’s, it would be very difficult to 
achieve, Without surprise, hostages could be killed once their 
captors discovered that a rescue was under way. One major 
problem last week was that no U.S. combat units were near 
Iran. The 51,000-ton carrier Midway, with its 75 warplanes, 
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Paratroopers training at Fort Bragg 


was about 2,000 miles away in the Indian Ocean, and the 
closest Marine Amphibious Force was in the Mediterranean. 
While the Army’s 82nd Airborne Division is trained for 
quick deployment to global hotspots, its base at Fort Bragg, 
N.C., is 6,500 miles from Tehran. It probably would not be 
possible to keep secret the dispatching of even a few of its 
elite units. Said a senior Pentagon official: “You alert the 
82nd, and within minutes someone would call his mama to 
tell her that he was going. Then the news would be out.” 

Surprise is also difficult because U.S. planes would be de- 
tected as they neared Iran. Even though the Iranian air 
force’s capability has deteriorated dramatically in the past 
year, its radar units might well be able to pick up approach- 
ing aircraft. In any event, the Soviets would surely spot the 
American planes. Observed Zumwalt: “The Russians would 
alert the Iranians just to cause us trouble.” There would also 
be the possibility, though not great, that U.S. planes could be 
shot down by Iranian antiaircraft missiles—all of course sup- 
plied by the U.S. 

Even if a rescue force managed to land undetected at 
Mehrabad Airport, the chances of saving the hostages would 
still be slim to none. In contrast to the Entebbe situation, 
where the Israelis were being held at a relatively lightly 
guarded airport on the outskirts of Kampala, a city with a 
population of only some 350,000, the American hostages 
were in downtown Tehran. To get to the embassy, U.S. forc- 
es would have to fight their way through streets probably 
clogged deliberately by huge crowds called out by the 
Ayatullah Khomeini. Many Iranians would undoubtedly 
have weapons, including perhaps a few of their army’s ar- 
mored cars and even tanks. By the time the rescuers reached 
the embassy, there would be scant hope of finding any hos- 
tages alive—or even of finding them there at all. 

In fact, through most of last week, U.S. officials were 
not even sure exactly where all the hostages were, although 
it was assumed that they were inside the sprawling, 27-acre 
embassy compound. Because Washington had no direct com- 
munication with the embassy, U.S. knowledge of the situ- 
ation in Iran depended mostly on secondhand information, 
relayed by other diplomatic missions in Tehran or mon- 
itored from Iranian radio broadcasts. There thus was the 
chilling possibility that a daring rescue operation, after enor- 
mous risk, might reach the embassy only to find it empty. 
This was a key argument against dropping paratroopers into 
the compound. 

So enormous would be the problems of using force, there- 
fore, that the Carter Administration could never seriously 
consider the military option. 
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dents needed. Just before 11 a.m., some- 
one with a pair of powerful shears man- 
aged to break the chain that held together 
the gates on Taleghani Street, and the 
crowd surged through. Once inside the 
compound, some headed for the ambassa- 
dor’s residence, where the servants offered 
no resistance (there has been no U.S. am- 
bassador in Tehran since William Sulli- 
van left in April). Others tried to take over 
the chancellery but found it protected 
with armor plating and grillwork. Using 
bullhorns, they shouted at the occupants: 
“Give up and you won’t be harmed! If you 
don’t give up, you will be killed!” As the 
attackers struggled to get inside, other 
protesters and a crowd of curiosity seek- 
ers clambered over the embassy walls and 
swarmed through the compound. 

Inside the two-story brick chancellery 
building, known to Americans as “Fort 
Apache” for its special security reinforce- 
ments, Marine guards donned flak jackets 
and gas masks and ordered everyone to 
the top floor. There, in the ambassador's 
office, Political Officer Victor Tomseth 
was on the phone to the embassy’s rank- 
ing officer, Chargé d’Affaires L. Bruce 
Laingen, who was at the Foreign Minis- 
try. Other embassy officers quickly tele- 
phoned other Iranian officials, trying to 
get help. Just before | p.m., Laingen gave 
Tomseth the order: “Final destruction.” 
Immediately, embassy officers grabbed 
files from safes and began shredding and 
| burning classified documents. 

Finally, after stalling as long as possi- 
ble, a Marine opened the door, and stu- 
dents rushed in, their eyes moist from tear 
gas. The students grabbed the masks of 
the Americans. Said one attacker: “We 
had the gas for three hours. You can taste 
it for a while.” Then they blindfolded the 
embassy staff, bound their hands and 
made them sit on a corridor floor. Soon the 
students put one of their prisoners on pa- 
rade, draping his body with a Khomeini 
poster. One attacker brandished a picture 
of the Ayatullah that, he claimed, embas- 
sy personnel had used as a dart board. 
ty pointed the students. Said one: “If 

the Marines don’t shoot, we take 
over. If they do, we have our martyr. Ei- 
ther way, we win.” Any hopes that embas- 
| sy Officials had once had of preventing at- 
tackers from scaling the walls of the 
compound were abandoned after last Feb- 
ruary’s assault, when Muslim guerrillas 
easily overpowered a handful of Iranian 
police guards and the embassy’s Marines. 
The basic defense plan of the embassy was 
simply to have the Marines hold off any 
assault long enough for sensitive material 
to be destroyed. 

While their comrades were seizing the 
chancellery, another group of students 
was breaking into the heavily secured 
| consulate section, which had just been re- 
built (at a cost of $500,000) to speed up the 
issuance of visas for thousands of Iranians 


| 


© shots were fired inside the chan- 
cellery, which may have disap- 
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seeking to go to the U.S. One irony of the 
situation was that in recent weeks the 
crowds of Iranians around the embassy 
had been there to try and get visas to the 
US. Noted the English-language Tehran 
Times: “Despite the public denunciations, 
the U.S. embassy has often presented the 
spectacle of being mobbed one day by visa 
seekers and the next by demonstrators 
condemning the U.S.” 

By 4 p.m. the compound was com- 
pletely in the hands of the students, who 
now numbered about 600. Soon afterward 
the group, which called itself the “Muslim 
Students of the Imam Khomeini Line,” is- 
sued “Communiqué No. 1.” It announced 
that the occupation of “this nest of in- 
trigue” was a protest against “the U.S. 
offer of asylum to this criminal Shah who 
was responsible for the deaths of thou- 








over and over to reach the acting Defense 
Minister; Mike Matrinko, who was a con- 
sul in Tabriz last spring when the mission 
was overrun by revolutionaries; and John 
Graves, the bearded public affairs officer. 
Chargé d'affaires Laingen stayed at the 
Foreign Ministry all week, filing protests 
and trying to keep in touch with the State 
Department in Washington. 

Though the Ayatullah Khomeini’s 
precise role in the embassy affair was not 
known, it was obvious that the student oc- 
cupiers looked to him for leadership. Be- 
cause Khomeini demanded that the Brit- 
ish government surrender the Shah’s last 
Prime Minister, Shahpour Bakhtiar, the 
students on Monday evening briefly oc- 
cupied the British embassy in Tehran. 
They left after only six hours, presumably 





because they had learned what their 
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State Department officials following Tehran developments at Iran crisis room 





Quiet, careful diplomacy, and a frantic effort to try to keep in touch. 


sands of Iranians.” By Monday the streets 
outside the embassy were jammed with 
thousands of people. Perhaps the lightest 
moment in a generally grim day was the 
arrival of Khomeini’s only surviving son, 
Seyyed Ahmed Khomeini, 36. As he was 
hoisted over the high wall, Khomeini lost 
both his white turban and his sandals, 
causing his aides to plead to the crowd, 
“Where is the squire’s turban?” Then the 
younger Khomeini announced that he, 
like his father, supported the embassy 
takeover. “This is not an occupation,” he 
said. “We have thrown out the occupiers.” 

Fearful for the safety of the hostages, 
the State Department refused to release 
their names, but the identities of most of 
them gradually became known. Among 
them were political officers, Marines, code 
clerks, secretaries, the kinds of people who 
staff American embassies throughout the 
world. Tomseth, the second in command, 
was the ranking captive. Those held in- 
cluded Mike Holland, the burly security 
chief; Ann Swift, an efficient, Farsi-speak- 
ing officer who during the takeover tried 


Imam had not: that Bakhtiar is in exile 
not in Britain but in France, which also 
gave asylum to Khomeini before his tri- 
umphal return to Iran in February. 

Late in the week the student occu- 
piers of the embassy released the contents 
| of two highly sensitive documents that 
embassy personnel had apparently not 
had time to destroy. Both seemed to show 
that the Administration, at least as of last 
summer, had been considering “the in- 
evitable step” of allowing the Shah to 
enter the U.S. The first cable, which was 
sent by Henry Precht, director of the State 
Department's Office of Iranian Affairs to 
Laingen in Tehran on Aug. 2, proposed 
that sometime before January 1980 the 
U.S. should inform the Iranian govern- 
ment of the “intense pressures for the 
Shah to come here, pressures which we | 





| are resisting despite our traditional open- | 


door policy.” 
The document noted that it would 





“help substantially” if the Shah would “re- 
nounce his family’s claim to the throne.” 
Further, it acknowledged that the admis- 
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President Carter and Secretary Vance talking to relatives of hostages 


sion of the Shah to the U.S. might create | 


| security problems for Americans in Teh- 
ran, but commented: “We have the im- 
pression that the threat to U.S. embassy 
personnel is less now than it was in the 
spring.” In any case, it continued, the U.S. 
would make no move toward admitting 
the Shah until “we have obtained and test- 
ed a new and substantially more effec- 
tive guard force” for the embassy 


he second document, a cable 

signed by Secretary of State Vance 

to Laingen last July, also discussed 

“the Shah’s desire to reside in the 

US.” It asked Laingen what effect this 

might have on the safety of Americans 

| in Iran and on US. relations with the Ira- 

nian government, particularly if the Shah 

| were to renounce the throne and agree to 

abstain from all political activity while 

living in the U.S. Vance added: “We un- 

derstand the key to minimizing the im- 

pact of the Shah’s ggmission would be in 

Bazargan and the [PRnian] government's 

willingness and ability in such a situation 

to control and command the security forc- 
es guarding our people . 

On the surface, at least, the documents 

| appeared to confirm the students’ fears 

| that Washington was secretly plotting to 


| let the Shah gain sanctuary in the US. 





State Department officials insisted that | 


the cables had been released out of con- 
text, and were only two of many infor- 
mal messages about the problem of the 
Shah that went back and forth between 
the embassy and Washington. Last week 
the White House acknowledged that there 
had indeed been much correspondence 
mulling over U.S. policy toward the 
Shah’s sanctuary problem. A top Admin- 
istration official further conceded to TIME 
that “Henry Kissinger, [Chase Manhat- 
| tan Bank Chairman] David Rockefeller 
and the Council on Foreign Relations 
have made perfectly clear their desire to 
have the Shah here.” Such pressure not- 


| withstanding, the State Department flat- 
| ly insisted last week that the purloined 





cables reflected the dialogue and debate | 


of policymakers, and not established pol- 
icy. The Administration’s decision to 
| admit the Shah temporarily for treatment, 
| they said, was based on humanitarian 
| grounds and nothing else 





PY * P | 
President Carter was first informed of | 


| the seizure of the embassy as he was 
| spending a quiet weekend at Camp David. 
| He conferred by phone several times dur- 

ing the day with top advisers, including 
| Vance and Brzezinski. The President was 
grim-faced when he arrived at the White 
House at 8:15 Monday morning; he prom- 
ised newsmen a statement, but then decid- 
ed to wait for further developments. 
Meanwhile, the National Security Coun- 
cil went into almost continuous session 
Initially, Washington had been relieved to 
receive Prime Minister Bazargan’s prom- 
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Two of the embassy hostages—Public Affairs Officer John Graves and a Marine guard 


ise that he was ready to help. But Bazar- 
gan’s position was weak—much weaker, 


perhaps, than Washington had realized. | 


He had tried to resign several times after 
taking office last February, because it was 
increasingly clear that Khomeini and his 
followers, not the government, ruled Iran 
In September, Bazargan told a television 
audience, “The government has been a 
knife with no blade.” In an interview with 
Italian Journalist Oriana Fallaci, he said: 
“Khomeini has never been a real politi- 
cian. He’s never had the training needed 
to face the administrative responsibilities 
that he now finds on his shoulders. In fact, 
he doesn’t understand government, he 
doesn’t know the techniques for adminis- 
tering a country.” On Tuesday, realizing 


| that Khomeini and his advisers were sup- 


porting the embassy siege, Bazargan at 


| last resigned. He had been particularly 
| stung when the students charged him with 


“treason” for having talked to the Amer- 
icans, a cruel criticism of a politician who 
had fought the Shah for decades and spent 
years in prison as a result. 

Although he dutifully supported the 
Ayatullah, Bazargan was strongly devoted 
to human rights, democracy and moder- 
ation. His resignation will reinforce the 
power of the ruling clergy, many of whom 


| do not share his concern. The Bazargan 


government will be replaced by the Rev- 
olutionary Council, the quasi-legislative 
body of 15 members that Khomeini ap- 
pointed while in exile in France last No- 
vember, During the revolution the coun- 
cil quickly took over the levers of power 
—the network of komitehs, the revolution- 
ary tribunals that have since ordered the 
execution of more than 600 people, and 
the Islamic guards. Now it will take over 
the government as well. At the same time, 
an “Assembly of Experts” is drawing up 
a new constitution that will establish Iran 
as a theocratic state. The constitution 
specifies that the state will be ruled by a 
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“Give up and you won t be harmed. If you don't give up, you will be killed.” 
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“just, brave, popularly accepted theolo- 
gian who is abreast of the times,” and 
who will have the power to dissolve par- 
liament, fire the President, and nullify any 
legislation he feels is contrary to Islamic 
law. Khomeini will surely decide that he 
himself has the necessary qualifications. 

Some critics of Khomeini charge that 
one of his motives in inciting the students 
was to distract his country’s attention 
from problems that his revolution has 
been unable to solve. The economy re- 
mains a shambles, with constant food 
shortages. The flight of the middle class 
continues, as evidenced by the numbers 
of people who are trying to secure visas 
to the U.S. and Western Europe. 

There is deep-rooted resistance to the 
Tehran government in areas of the coun- 
try dominated by Iran’s powerful, rest- 
less minorities. In northwestern Iran a 
struggle by the Kurds for autonomy has 
already claimed hundreds of lives. The 
government realized last month that a 
continuing guerrilla war in Kurdistan 
would be disastrously expensive for Teh- 
ran and agreed to send four Cabinet min- 
isters to negotiate with the Kurdish reb- 
els. Khomeini said last week that he 
wanted the mission to continue. But the 
danger is that, with Bazargan gone, hard- 


liners on the Revolutionary Council might 
be tempted to try for a quick military so- 
lution, thereby inflaming the Kurds once 
more. That in turn could lead to inter- 
ference by neighboring Iraq, which has a 
substantial and equally restless Kurdish 
population of its own. 


similar difficulty exists in Khuzi- 

stan, center of the Iranian oil in- 
dustry. The Khomeini regime has 
alienated the 2 million Shi'ite 

Arabs of Khuzistan, particularly the oil- 
field workers, who feel that their strikes 
made a significant contribution to the 
overthrow of the Shah. The Iranian oil in- 
dustry also needs technocratic leadership, 
which the Ayatullah has been unable or 
unwilling to provide. The current oil min- 
ister, Ali Akbar Moinfar, last week an- 
nounced that he would suspend shipments 
to the U.S. “the moment we get orders 
from the Imam.” In fact, no such order 
was issued, and U.S. companies said that 
there seemed to be no disruption in sup- 
plies. Iran, however, did notify some cus- 
tomers that they would receive 5% less 
oil than they expected for the rest of the 
year. No reason was given. The previous 
oil administrator, Hassan Nazih, had far 
more autonomy in carrying out his re- 


sponsibilities. But he resented the con- 
stant intervention of the ayatullahs, said 
so, and was forced out last September. For 
good measure, the government issued a 
summons for Nazih’s arrest, but he man- 
aged to escape to West Germany. Partly 
as a result of such political interference 
and mishandling, Iran’s oil production gy- 
rates between 2.3 million bbl. and 3.3 mil- 
lion bbl. per day. 

It is no surprise that the Ayatullah 
and his supporters blame most of their 
persistent troubles on the deposed Shah 
—and on his friends abroad. Says Irani- 
an Expert James Bill of the University of 
Texas: “If there is any issue Khomeini’s 
government has seized upon, it is the 
Shah, whom they consider to be murder- 
ous. When the U.S. let him in, even for hu- 
manitarian reasons, it was almost predict- 
able that there would be a tremendous 
reaction in Iran.” In Bill’s view, many Ira- 
nians still fear that the Shah might be at- 
tempting a comeback, with covert U.S. 
assistance. “To us that seems ridiculous,” 
says Bill, “but we are dealing with Ira- 
nians and their perceptions of reality.” In- 
deed the question of the Shah’s admis- 
sion to the US. is a contentious issue 
among Americans as well as Iranians; 
some argue that he should have been wel- 


The Patient on Floor 17 


ee ae the deposed monarch 
suddenly arrived in the U.S. on Oct. 22 and was 
whisked to a Manhattan hospital, questions have been raised 
as to whether the trip was really necessary. Last week doubts 
erupted into a debate that occupied the attention of the phy- 
sicians inside New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
as well as student picketers on the street outside. The Teh- 


chemotherapy, begin a four-week course of X-ray treat- 


ments, With this and other therapy, the Shah’s prospects 
are encouraging; unless they are killed by the chemother- 
apy, which involves doses of potentially toxic drugs, many 
lymphoma victims survive up to ten years after diagnosis. 
Without the therapy, the Shah’s prospects are poor; untreat- 
ed, cancers like his can kill their victims in 18 months. 
Does this mean that the Shah must remain in the US. 
for treatment? The question is political, not medical. Though 
doctors say that they would prefer to treat the Shah in New 


seinea—sira—siacestan York City, they acknowledge that he could 


may be overly 

The Shah's doctors include such experts 
as Physician in Chief Hibbard Williams, 
Parasitologist Benjamin Kean, who visited 


the ailing monarch in Mexico, and Cancer The Shah in Mexico last summer 


Therapist Morton Coleman. They concede 

that if they have erred, it is on the side of conservatism. Rob- 
ert Armao, an adviser to the Shah, has acknowledged that 
the ex-monarch’s spleen, which originally was said to be sud- 
denly enlarged, had been in that condition for years. But 
the Shah’s aides insist that the lymphoma is spreading, and 
so do his doctors. After studying a lymph node removed 
shortly after his arrival at the hospital, they announced that 
the cancer centered in the Shah’s neck had grown. They rec- 
ommended that the monarch, who has not sufficiently re- 
covered from the removal of his gall bladder to undergo 
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be treated just as well in Mexico, or in 
France by the physicians who have cared 
for him in the past. 

The Shah, 60, has been recuperating 
from surgery by watching old movies on tele- 
vision and receiving such visitors as former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, Singer 
Frank Sinatra and Tricia Nixon Cox. He de- 
clines to talk to the press, but his aides last 
week said that he was willing to leave the 
US. if his departure would help free the 
Tehran embassy hostages. 

Privately, some hospital officers concede 
that they would be relieved by the Shah’s de- 
parture. Housed in a $900-a-day suite on the 
17th floor of the hospital’s Baker Pavilion, 
and protected by one-way glass doors and his own armed 
guards, the Shah is secure. But hospital personne! will be un- 
easy as long as he stays. TIME has learned that last week a 
white-robed black man who claimed to be a Muslim slipped 
into the medical center's library and threatened three doc- 
tors with a samurai sword before he was disarmed by police. 
Outside the medical center, the crowd of demonstrators has 
become smaller and quieter since the seizure of the embassy; 
but the protesters—carrying signs calling for the Shah's 
death—are still there. 
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The New Money Express. 
“This sure looks like a winner 
to me, Thanks to the Money 
Express I can send up to 
$1,000 almost anywhere in 
the world. The American 
Express people say it’s a great 
way to help out kids in trou- 
ble overseas. And it is. But 
it's comforting to know kids 
can always help out parents, 
as well. All you have to do is 
walk into any one of the 99 
participating American 
Express Travel Service 

ices in the States—and it’s 
all arranged in minutes. And 
the emergency money is off 
and running.” 
Steve Cauthen 


The New Driver 
Security Plan”! 

“By joining this new plan, | 
get the protection and service 
that I really want, and it’s 
really an excellent value for 
the money. For one thing, I 
vet reimbursed up to $25 if I 
Fave to call a tow truck, and 
I'm even covered up to $200 
for certain transportation and 
motel bills if I’m in an acci- 
dent more than 100 miles 
from home. I’m covered for 
things I hope I never need, 
like bail bonds. Plus things I 
do need, like easy-to-follow 
travel maps.” 
Jim Fixx 


What makes the American Express 


The New Express Service™ 
at Hotels. 

“Next time I tour the States, | 
won't waste time at hotel 
desks. I’ll just make an 
American Express Assured 
Reservation™ at participating 
Hilton, Howard Johnson's or 
the Western International 
Hotels—and they'll automat- 
ically pre-register me. I just 
stop by the desk, sign my 
name, and show the Card. 
When I leave, I just sign a 
form. They'll send me a copy 
of the bill within 3 business 
days.” 

Sir Edmund Hillary 




















Improved $75,000 Travel 
Accident Insurance.** 
“| hate waiting in line at air- 
orts to get travel insurance. 
t since I’m a Cardmember, 
I’m automatically covered 
with $75,000 Travel Acci- 
dent Insurance whenever I 
charge my airline tickets to 
the Card. That's three times 
as much as before. And 
there's no extra charge for 
this protection since the cost 
is included in the Cardmem- 
bership fee.” 
Fran Tarkenton 


SS 


*Club benefits provided by ARCO Travel Club (insurance benefits provided by the Fireman's Fund Insurance Companies). The plan is 


available in most states. **Underwritten by Fireman's Fund American Life Insurance Company. +An additional fee service. 
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Card indispensable in 1980? 


The New Credit Card 
Registration Service. * 

“I'm always on the road, and losing my 
pocketbook could be a disaster. But now, 
thanks to a new service, I know that if it 
happens, with just one phone call I can 
report the loss of all my cards and get 
replacements under way immediately. 
And if that’s not worth the few extra 
dollars it costs, what is? I get a convenient 
record of other important documents, 
too. Like passport and driver's license. I 
can even call and have my billing address 
changed on all my accounts at once.” 
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With five valuable new benefits the most 
prized card in the world is worth more than ever. 
The American Express® Card gives you fi- 

nancial security that most other cards cannot 
match. And only American Express has nearly 
1,000 places to go for help when you need help. 
At the Travel Service Offices of American 
Express Company, its subsidiaries and Represent- 
atives. All around the world. 

You can buy or replace American Express® 
Travelers Cheques or get help making last- 
minute changes in travel plans. If you lose your 
Card, you can get it replaced fast— usually in just 
one business day. And for emergency money, 
they'll cash your personal check for up to $800 
in Travelers Cheques and $200 in cash. Subject 
to cash availability and local currency regula- 
tions overseas. 

One thing all our celebrities about. 
The American Express Card is ictapaeaibte. At 
airlines, car rentals, hotels, fine restaurants and 
better stores around town and 
around the world. 

If you haven't already got an 
American Express Card, call toll- 
free 800-528 . Or pick up an 





application wherever the Card is welcomed. 
The American Card. 
tit 


Don’t leave home wi 
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comed from the beginning as a fallen ally, 
others that as a disgraced tyrant he had 
no place in this country 

The Carter Administration found it- 
self woefully short of ways to deal with the 
crisis. It quickly ruled out a Mayaguez- or 
Entebbe-style attack as impractical under 
the circumstances. Nor did the Adminis- 
tration have the option of undertaking any 
kind of covert action inside Iran that 
might have tempered the situation. When 
the Shah fell last January, most of the U.S. 
intelligence apparatus in Iran fell along 
with him. Confessed one Washington of- 
ficial: “We have reviewed our assets and 
our options, and they are precious few.” 

With so many lives in danger, an ob- 


vious first step was to adopt a policy of | 








that he would not meet with them. The 
White House told them to remain in Is- 
tanbul until the situation became clearer 

Then came a surprising development: 
an apparent offer by the P.L.O. to try to 
negotiate for the hostages’ lives. P.L.O. 
Chief Yasser Arafat sent two emissaries, 
including a close military adviser, Saed 
Sayel (also known as Abu Walid), to Teh- 
ran. The State Department said that it 
welcomed assistance and recalled that the 
P.L.O. had helped arrange the evacuation 
of several hundred Americans from Bei- 
rut in 1976 during the Lebanese civil war. 
The Administration was reluctant to de- 
part from U.S. policy toward the P.L.O., 
namely, that it will not recognize or ne- 
gotiate with the organization until it ac- 


Carter conferring with Vance (left) and Brzezinski as the crisis mounted 





“You don't know what's going to happen from one moment to the next.” 


coolness and flexibility. Toward that end, 
the White House asked both Congress- 
men and presidential hopefuls to refrain 
from inflaming the situation. For the most 
part the candidates agreed. Early in the 
week, Republicans Ronald Reagan and 
John Connally criticized the Administra- 
tion’s handling of the affair, only to draw 
a rebuke from a third G.O.P. contender, 
Senator Howard Baker of Tennessee. Af- 
ter a briefing session for congressional 
leaders at the White House, Democratic 
Senator Scoop Jackson of Washington de- 
clared: “Restraint is the order of the day.” 
Teddy Kennedy was one who broke 
ranks; he criticized the Administration for 
not having a contingency plan to protect 
Americans at the embassy. 


fier Bazargan’s government fell, the 
Administration’s next step was to 

select Clark and Miller to fly to 
Tehran and negotiate with the 
Ayatullah. Clark had been an early US. 
supporter of Khomeini and had visited 
him last January in France; Miller was a 
former Foreign Service officer in Iran who 
had opposed Administration policy to- 
ward the Shah. The two men had already 
left for Iran when Khomeini announced 
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knowledges Israel’s right to exist. From 
the Administration’s viewpoint, however, 
the safety of the hostages was more im- 
portant than giving the P.L.O. a chance 
to gain a bit of image-building publicity. 
If Arafat's emissaries were successful, the 
Palestinians could boast that they had 
turned the other cheek by helping Isra- 
el’s protector and ally; if they failed, the 
world would at least give them credit for 


| trying. As one Israeli diplomat bitterly ob- 


served, “It was a no-lose situation.” 

The mission did not go well. Fearful 
of jeopardizing the P.L.O.’s close ties with 
Khomeini, Sayel announced that he 
would not be a mediator after all, because 
the “situation is only related to the rev- 
olution in Iran.” Some P.L.O. leaders im- 
plied that, in the end, Arafat himself 
might be willing to go to Tehran to try 
his luck with the stubborn Iranians. 

Late in the week, Carter postponed a 
scheduled trip to Canada because he 
wanted to stay in close touch with his for- 
eign policy advisers. He called for the 
meeting of the U.N. Security Council, at 
which members adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing concern over the detention of the 
American diplomats, and he asked sever- 
al of Iran’s Muslim neighbors, including 











Pakistan, for help. Fresh offers of assis- 
lance poured in. The Shah passed the 
word that he was willing to leave the US., 
leading Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
—who had denounced the seizure of the 
hostages as “a disgrace to Islam’’—to of- 
fer to send his private jet to fly the ailing 
monarch to Cairo. Retired Heavyweight 
Champion Muhammad Ali announced he 
would be willing to exchange himself for 
the prisoners. Said Ali: “I'm a Muslim, 
and I am known and loved in Iran.” In- 
trigued, State Department officials sug- 
gested that Ali try out his offer on the Ira- 
nian embassy in Washington. Pope John 
Paul IJ dispatched a personal envoy, Pro- 
Nuncio Annibale Bugnini, to Qum to 
meet with Khomeini, but the Ayatullah 
said he could do nothing unless the U.S. 
extradited the Shah. 

Uncertainty and lack of knowledge 
contributed to the tension. Carter met 
with relatives of the hostages, tried to re- 
assure them and discussed some of the 
problems the U.S. was facing. As Scoop 
Jackson described the dilemma: “Who do 
you talk to? Who do you deal with? It’s a 
situation of great instability. You don’t 
know what's going to happen from one 
moment to the next.” One White House 
aide expressed his anxiety in the jargon 





of the Pentagon’s war gameérs: “It’s a clas- | 


sic case of gaming versus an irrational op- 
ponent. As the irrationality approaches 
100%, your ability to game nears zero.” 


till, by week’s end the Adminis- 

tration was feeling a bit more 

hopeful about the situation. Hav- 

ing avoided any sort of response 
that might have worked to the disadvan- 
tage of the hostages, the U.S. was increas- 
ingly counting on growing pressure from 
the international community and from 
Iran’s own middle class to exert some in- 
fluence on the religious leaders and the 
students. One goal of the American dip- 
lomatic strategy was to isolate Iran and 
make it appear as an irrational outlaw in 
world opinion. Iranian diplomats private- 
ly expressed their sense of embarrassment 
about the embassy seizure to their Arab 
colleagues, who in turn passed the mes- 
sage on to Washington. But the big ques- 
tion remained: would such pressures have 
any real impact on the enigmatic Kho- 
meini—the only man who can order the 
students to release the hostages? 

The state of future relations between 
Iran and the U.S. will depend on 1) the 
speed and manner in which the hostages 
are released and 2) the degree to which 
Washington can convince the volatile Ira- 
nians that it is not befriending the Shah 








and has no wish to restore him to power. | 
If all goes well, relations could resume | 


after a cooling-off period of a few months. 
However the embassy affair ends, it is a 
sharp reminder of the degree to which 
the traditional rules of international con- 
duct can no longer be taken for granted. 
The world is changing; the unpredictable 
is becoming the commonplace. i 
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The best selling low tar menthol. : 
Salem Lights. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY 78. 











Nassau Royale. 
The spirit of the islands. 


Here's a smooth, luxurious liqueur that’s as light as the 
Bahama breeze, as enticing as the Nassau sunshine. It's 
Nassau Royale, the liqueur imported from the Bahamas 
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extra-smooth Rum Royal (equal parts Nassau Royale and 
Bacardi light rum, over ice). So try Nassau Royale toda 
And experience the spirit of the islands 








Illustrated 
Columbia 
Encyclopedia 


The family 
information center 


¢ 24 magnificent volumes 
® approximately 5,000 illustra- 
tions—3,000 in dramatic 

color—to make 
learning fun 
more than 7,500 
information- 
packed pages; 
50,000 articles 
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Savor the secret of Twin Sisters Vodka. __, “= 

“We left the homeland with nothing. i > 
All of Father's properties—gone. But YW es 
we still had his secret vodka formula ; ) * 












locked in our minds.” 
It was Nicole, one of the mysterious 
Karmonov twins, who first spoke 
of the secret... too much, perhaps.\ 


Beryoza Filtered—Twin Sisters Vodka is filtered using a unique 
Eastern European process (which includes Beryoza Charcoal) that helps 


insure its crystal clarity and uncommon mellowness. £S~ Sen 
©1978 * Twin Sisters” Vodka * 80 Proof ¢ Distilled from Grain * Karmonov Distilling Co., Peoria, IL ( ‘ +) 
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and water.” 


If you like fine Scotch, you’lllove delicate 
light, imported Jameson Irish. The dedicated Scotch drinker 


Try a glass of Jameson Irish the way will instantly appreciate this flavor 
you would your favorite Scotch. With difference 
water. Soda. On the rocks Though it may take a little time 
You'll notice how much it tastes like getting used to saying, “Jameson Irish 
fine Scotch —only lighter and more and water, please.’ 


Jameson. World’s largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 
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: “New York City? 
l('S easy come, easy 80, ith 


express check-in and check-out 
at The Sheraton Centre Hotel? 


“Now The Sheraton Centre has done for hotels what some of the 


rent-a-car people did for car rentals. Streamlined the whole thing, 


for people who have to travel and don’t want to wait. Like you and me. 
“They call it Sheraton Express. | call it terrific. It makes check-in 

and check-out totally hassle-free. You can do it through the regular 
Sheraton toll-free number: 800-325-3535. Or call the hotel 


direct: (212) 581-1000. Just tell them your Sheraton Express number. 


“When you get there, everything's ready, at the special Sheraton 
Express counter. And check-out? No waiting—ever. Just drop your 


key and check-out form in the box and you're on your way. Fast. 


“It's one more service to celebrate at New York's exciting new 


Sheraton Centre. Just mail this coupon. Today.” 
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Why choose a Diesel 
from a line of cars 


when you can choose 


For 1980, Mercedes-Benz builds 3 
Diesel sedans, a Diesel station wagon 
and a Diesel coupe, 3 different Diesel 
engines and 2 transmissions—and 

no other car maker does. Such choice 
is only one benefit of a Diesel 
tradition 44 years long, and growing 
timelier by the day. 

Take your time as you carefully 
examine the unique line of 
Mercedes-Benz Diesels. Should it 
be the extraordinarily efficient 
four-cylinder 240 D Sedan? Or is 
the potent five-cylinder 300 D 
Sedan more to your liking? Many 
minds and hearts have been cap- 
tured by the charm and utility of 
the 300 TD Station Wagon. Those 
with a taste for the exclusive are 
much taken with the limited edition 
300 CD Coupe. And in a class by 
itself is the turbocharged perfor- 
mance Diesel—the 300 SD. 

A delicious dilemma. Choose 
the one that precisely fits your 
needs. Then prepare to reap the 
engineering dividends that set 
Mercedes-Benz Diesels apart from 
all other Diesels, from all other 
cars. 

More power for 1980 

Note that those dividends are 
enriched for 1980. New pistons, 
new camshafts and improved 
precombustion chamber design— 
fitted to various engines— help 
give the five Mercedes-Benz 
Diesels a strong performance boost, 
without spoiling their famous fuel 
efficiency. 

For 1980, even cold weather 
performance is improved. An 
ingenious “pin-type” start device 
can get a cold engine going—even 
on a 32°F day—in five to seven 
seconds, and at 5°F, in about 
eleven seconds. Like Diesel knock, 
and Diesel noise, Diesel cold- 


a Mercedes-Benz 
from a line of Diesels? 








weather starting pains should now 
be a thing of the past. 
Economy a thing of the present 

The 1980 Mercedes-Benz 240 D 
Sedan isa solid 1.5-ton automobile 
that happens to outperform every 
other compact, mid-size and large 
car on the road today in fuel 
mileage as listed in the official EPA 
fuel economy information for 
1980, published Sept. 7, 1979. 
Figures for every Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel, in fact, may seem almost 
too good to be true for such 
capable, civilized automobiles. But 
the fuel estimates below suggest 
that a car needn't be undersized or 
underpowered to deliver heart- 
warming fuel economy. It simply 
needs to be efficiently engineered. 


1980 EPA fuel economy estimates 


481.6 mi. 
447.2 mi. 
485.3 mi. 
485.3 mi. 
425.5 mi. 
520.8 mi. 


240 D(Man) 
240 D (Auto) 
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Compare this to other cars. Your 
mileage may differ depending on 
speed, weather conditions and trip 
length. California estimates vary. 


Efficient performance 

Each Mercedes-Benz Diesel for 
1980 comes fitted with technical 
features that stamp it more as a 
performance than a mere econ- 
omy car: fully independent 
suspension, for instance. Four- 
wheel disc brakes. Front and rear 
anti-sway bars. Gas-pressurized 
shock absorbers. Recirculating-ball 
steering. 

On rain-slicked highways, on 
rutted back roads, in mountain 








bends—that dry list comes vividly 
alive. Economy needn't mean a 
drab driving life; first and fore- 
most, a Mercedes-Benz Diesel is a 
driver's car. 


Above all, safety 

It is also a safety-conscious car. 
There are 120 safety features be- 
tween you and the road, every one 
standard equipment—whether 
Federal law requires them or not. 
The fact that more than half are 
Mercedes-Benz requirements 
reflects forty-four years of fanatic 
devotion to the subject of safety. 
Quality service: 
reaffirmed commitment 

With every new Mercedes-Benz 
comes a dual commitment: to pro- 
vide unparalleled engineering in 
its cars and to provide unparal- 
leled service—through the unstint- 
ing efforts of over 400 authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealers across the 
United States. 


Last but not least 

When you think about the 
Mercedes-Benz Diesel for 1980, 
you might do well to think ahead 
to 1983 and consider: historically, 
a three-year-old Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel has been shown to retain 
nearly 80% of its value. A resale 
performance no domestic luxury 
car can even approach. 

Efficient in fuel mileage, effi- 
cient in performance, efficient 
even in resale value. Remarkable 
cars, these Diesels. Just what you'd 
expect from Mercedes-Benz in 
times like these. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 
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Kick You Butts” 


W. aving American flags and carry- 
ing an outsize picture of John 
Wayne, 1,500 angry Texans marched 
on the Iranian consulate in Houston. 
In Beverly Hills, police arrested 136 
anti-Shah Iranian demonstrators who 
were attacked by a mob shouting, “De- 
port! Deport! Deport!” In Springfield, 
Mass., 30 Iranian students demanding 
the Shah’s extradition were pelted with 
rocks, bottles and eggs. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, students hurled 
snowballs at protesting members of a 
Muslim student association. A few 
blocks from the White House, 900 Ira- 
nian demonstrators traded taunts, and 
even a few punches, with jeering by- 
standers chanting, “A thousand for 
one!” in an ominous reference to the 
60 or so American hostages in Iran. 

Similar outbursts took place across the nation last week, 
as angry Americans focused their rage on the nearest avail- 
able symbol of the Khomeini regime: some 40,000 often mil- 
itant Iranian students attending U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. Many Americans suddenly decided that these students 
were no longer welcome. New York Congressman Leo Zef- 
eretti called for the immediate deportation of the Iranians 
who had dangled a 140-ft. banner from the Statue of Lib- 
erty demanding: THE SHAH MUST BE TRIED AND PUN- 
ISHED. After wrapping up his report last Thursday night, 
Cleveland Sportscaster Gibb Shanley set fire to a small Ira- 
nian flag. “I know it’s not sports,” he explained to his tele- 
vision audience, “but it is an Iranian flag. Anybody from 
Iran in this country who does not like it here should leave.” 
Station WEWS-TV received 600 calls about Shanley’s sym- 
bolic gesture, only 15 of them unfavorable. At the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, a student knocked over the table 
where several Iranians were seated. Shouted another Texas 
student at an Iranian schoolmate: “If you hate this country 
so much, if it’s a filthy stinking cess- 
pool, why don’t you go back where 
you came from? If you try to push 
the American people around, we're 
going to kick your butts.” 

The majority of Iranian students 
were, and are, bitter opponents of 
the Shah. But some have grown ac- 
customed to life in the U.S., and 
many have no wish to return to the 
uncertain prospects of Khomeini’s 
Iran. Temporarily, at least, the U.S. 
has become an uncomfortable ha- 
ven for the students. “People are 
going to start calling for our heads,” 
worried one Iranian at Columbia. To 
avoid the ire of Americans, many 
Iranian students have adopted a low 
profile, saying little or nothing about 
recent events in Tehran. “Iranians 
usually don’t take things passively,” 
said Marilyn Thompson, director 
of foreign students at Central 
Y.M.C.A. Community College in 


















Snowballed Muslim students in Minnesota 





Chicago. “But right now most of An American vs. tranian brawl in Beverly Hills 





* them feel that they better cool it or they 
will be sent home.” 

The students who will talk are di- 
vided. One faction, though adamantly 
opposed to the Shah, is equally dis- 
mayed about the course of Khomeini’s 
revolution. Said Djabbari, 22, one of the 
900 Iranians at the University of South- 
ern California, explained this: “We 
wanted a democracy, not a theocracy. 
I think the seizure is extremely irre- } 
sponsible and in defiance of all inter- 
national laws. I don’t understand why 
such a student action can be endorsed 
by the legitimate government of any na- 
tion.” Others staunchly defend the em- 
bassy seizure. Said an accounting major 
at Chicago’s Roosevelt University: 
“Americans don’t know how we suf- 
fered under the Shah. All of us have 
had a father, a brother, a mother killed. 
I don’t know why the U.S. doesn’t learn 
from history.” 

Some students seem to be looking 
for trouble—and finding it. In the Bev- 
erly Hills incident, the Iranians defiantly carried out a 
protest march, even though the police had received 25 
threats from residents to shoot the protesters as soon as 
they crossed the city line. On the University of Southern 
Illinois campus in Carbondale, 1,000 students surrounded 
a small group of Iranians and virtually held them captive 
until police moved in. But the patience of some police is 
wearing thin. Assigned to guard a group of Iranian dem- 
onstrators outside the hospital where the Shah is staying, 
a New York City cop muttered, “Just let one of those bas- 
tards open his goddam mouth.” 





espite the clamor, there is little chance that Iranian stu- 
1 ace ec coran will bo Sttond 10 leave thé US. Though 
it is currently in the process of deporting 4,300 Iranian na- 
tionals on grounds that they have broken immigration rules, 
the Carter Administration has ruled out mass “summary” 
expulsion of the students. Such a purge would violate U.S. im- 
migration laws, =k say that deportations must be han- 
dled on a case-by-case basis, subject 
to review by the courts. But last 
week, in a general tightening, the 
President ordered the Justice De- 
partment to deport any Iranian stu- 
dents who were not complying with 
the terms of their entry visas, and 
this week the Immigration Service 
will ask all Iranian students in the 
US. to report their present location 
and status. One important compli- 
cating factor is that the government 
reportedly has little if any reliable 
information on the present where- 
abouts of an estimated 250,000 
Iranians who entered the U.S. as 
students and simply stayed on. Al- 
though they are illegal aliens, it is 
unlikely that courts would permit 
many of them to be expelled. One 
reason: thousands came to the US. 
at the Shah’s expense. If they were 
repatriated to their homeland, they 
would face certain punishment, and 
possibly death. 
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. 1 geP, in the office? Ideas can come in the most 
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| mainder chosen at large 





Loser Kucinich congratulating new Mayor Voinovich on election night in Cleveland 


Strong Currents of Change 








Nation 








New blocs gain power in Houston, Miami, San Francisco 


tropa poverty, racial tension. The 
symptoms are so depressingly similar 
from one urban center to another that 
they are often lumped together in one 
catchall phrase: “the problem of the cit- 
ies.” Politically, however, the cities make 
up a complex and ever shifting mosaic, 
as local elections across the nation dem- 
onstrated last week. In general, the cit- 
ies’ voters remained loyal to incumbents, 


| and still more so to the Democratic Par- 


ty. But there were strong crosscurrents of 
change in some big cities. Most notable: 
the sudden rise to prominence of new vot- 
ing blocs in Houston, Miami and San 


| Francisco, and the equally sudden demise 


of the tough-guy mayoral style in Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. 
Perhaps the most drastically changed 
city government is the one in Houston. 
Under prodding from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, which has been hearing 
loud complaints about discrimination 
from the oil capital's black and Hispanic 
minorities, Houston shifted from a city 
council of eight members, all elected at 
large, to one of 14 members, with nine 
chosen from separate districts and the re- 
Blacks thereby increased ie 
their representation from 
one to three, and State Rep- 
resentative Ben Reyes be- 
came Houston’s first Mex- 
ican-American council- 
man. In addition, three 
women stand a chance of 
winning runoff elections for 
council posts, though no 
woman has ever sat on that 
city’s council before 
Incumbent Democratic 
Mayor Jim McConn, a suc- 








L cop) 


cessful builder, is expected Boston's fourth-termer White make up 55% of Miami's 


to win the runoff, but the new council will 
change the basic style of Houston’s gov- 
ernment. It will almost certainly debate 
municipal issues publicly, rather than 
holding all discussions behind closed 
doors, as the old council did. It will be 
less attentive to downtown business in- 
terests, may be less anxious to annex 
white suburban areas until services in the 
center city improve, and will surely be 
more solicitous of poor areas. Vows Er- 
nest McGowen, a black mailman who will 
represent Houston’s northeast section: 
“People in office haven't heard from this 
side of town, but they will.” 

Miami became the only major main- 
land US. city to be governed primarily 
by Hispanics. Puerto Rican—born Mayor 
Maurice Ferre won a fourth term, and 
Hispanics were assured of three posts on 
the five-member city commission. They 
retained two seats, and a runoff for an- 
other commission post will pit two Cuban- 
born candidates against each other. In- 
deed, twelve of the 16 candidates for top 
city offices were of Latin background 

The Hispanics hastened to assure 
their neighbors that the outcome meant, 
in Ferre’s words, “no Latin 
takeover.” Armando Laca- 
sa, who campaigned suc- 
cessfully for election to the 
city commission with Span- 
ish-language posters urging 
PROTECT OUR OWN, none- | 
theless proclaimed that the 
commission must offer “a 
piece of the action to every- 
f body.” Still, the election 
testified to the growing | 
; strength of “little Havana,” 

Miami’s huge community of | 
Cuban exiles. Hispanics | 
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| voters, but they trooped to the polls in im- 
| : eee : 
E| pressive numbers. Miami’s non-Hispan- 


| jority, but she polled only 42%. 


| ies elected men who presented themselves 


| even more for the fact that Cleveland last 


C leveland’ s blacks; he persuaded Heavy- 





population and only 31% of the registered 


ics, like most other Americans, did not. 

San Francisco's assertive homosexual 
population unexpectedly won the balance 
of political power in that city. Mayor Di- 
anne Feinstein had expected to win a ma- 
That 
forced her into a Dec. 11 runoff, which she 
might lose to Runner-Up Quentin Kopp, 
a conservative member of the board of su- 
pervisors. One reason Feinstein failed to 
win was the success of minor candidates: 
Punk-Rock Singer Jello Biafra astonished 
even himself by taking 3% of the vote. 
More significant, David Scott, an openly 
homosexual real estate agent who called 
Feinstein and Kopp “Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee,” won 10%. How his follow- 
ers vote will be decisive in the runoff, and 
both candidates will be courting them in 
the next few weeks. They must do so while 
also appealing to an apparent conserva- 
tive mood among other voters. San Fran- 
ciscans defeated proposals to install strict 
rent controls, disband the city’s vice squad 
and raise business taxes. 

In Cleveland and Philadelphia, a kind 
of politics of civility triumphed; both cit- 








Philadelphia’ a William Green and eaahier 





Civility triumphed over the tough guys 


as healers to succeed loudly abrasive may- 
ors. Cleveland’s self-styled populist, Den- 
nis Kucinich, elected in 1977 at the age 
of 31, won nationwide notoriety for his 
abusive assaults on the city council, Cleve- 
land’s big corporations and banks—and 


year became the first major U.S. city since 
the 1930s to default on debt repayments. 
Cold-shouldered by the Cleveland Dem- | 
ocratic organization and almost beaten in 
a recall election last year, Kucinich fo- 
cused his campaign for re-election on 
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If that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, youre not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 
Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvo’s affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that 





afford every comfort and convenience feature anyone 
could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT that will give many of 
the world’s most revered performance cars a run for 
their money. But it does it for thousands less. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you'll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. 

A car that’s a blessing 
instead of a curse. 
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| weight Champion Larry Holmes and for- 


mer Mayor Carl Stokes to endorse him 
on TV. The strategy did not work: Ku- 


| cinich lost to Republican George Voino- 


vich, Ohio’s Lieutenant Governor, who 
played down his party affiliation and 
promised “a new spirit of cooperation” 
among businessmen, labor, and civic and 
neighborhood groups. Voinovich carried 
ten of Cleveland’s 13 black wards as well 
as most of the city’s white districts. Said 
he: “Populism doesn’t mean anything if 


you can’t deliver services to the people. | 
They can’t eat populism, they can’t put it | 
| over their roofs.” 


And Philadelphia bade farewell to 
Frank Rizzo, the outspoken ex-cop who 
once appealed to Philadelphians to “vote 
white.” Rizzo failed last year to persuade 


| voters to amend the city charter so that 


he could win a third term, and he stayed 


| grumpily aloof from the election, pro- 


nouncing a pox on all his would-be suc- 
cessors. Said he: “Between the three of 
them, if you scrambled their brains, you 
wouldn't get a half-wit.” 

The easy winner was William Green, 
one of the city’s Congressmen for seven 
terms. Green's father ran the Democratic 
machine for years in a metropolis where 
registered Democrats now outnumber Re- 
publicans almost 4 to 1. Ted Kennedy 


campaigned for him, and Green spent five | 


times as much money as his two oppo- 
nents put together. 

In Minneapolis too the hard-nosed 
cop image seemed to lose its appeal. It 
was personified in that city by Charles 
Stenvig, a policeman who won three two- 
year terms as mayor, the most recent in 
1975. He tried for a fourth last week, dis- 
tributing one pamphlet in which he was 
pictured wrapped in the American flag. 
He was trounced, 2 to 1, by Donald Fra- 
ser, a liberal Democrat who represented 
a Minneapolis district in Congress for 16 
years. Fraser urged depoliticizing the po- 
lice department and ostentatiously dis- 
couraged campaign contributions from 
individual police officers. 


i n other cities it was politics as usual. In- 
cumbent Democratic mayors won re- 
election easily in Gary, Ind., and Salt 
Lake City, incumbent Republicans in Co- 
lumbus and Indianapolis. 
Kevin White cruised to an unprecedented 
fourth consecutive four-year term as may- 
or, winning both black Roxbury and 
white South Boston, whose residents of- 
ten throw angry epithets—and sometimes 
more harmful things than that—at each 
other. In most cases, voters seemed less 
enthusiastic for the existing order than 
wearily convinced that a change of com- 
mand at city hall would not make much 
difference. But as the results in Houston, 
Miami, San Francisco, Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia and Minneapolis demonstrated, 
no one can take the city voter for grant- 
ed: the bloc appeals and political styles 
that swept to triumph in the last election 
may guarantee defeat in the next. < 











In Boston, | 
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| Governor-elect John Brown with Wife Phyllis George (left) and Running Mate Martha Collins 


“Let’s See Some Teeth” 














The Democrats keep control of two statehouses 


ensing possible upsets in two tradi- 

tionally Democratic states, the G.O.P. 
threw money and manpower into the 
Kentucky and Mississippi gubernatorial 
elections last week. To no avail. John Y. 
Brown Jr. won in Kentucky and William 
Winter in Mississippi; each pulled about 
60% of the vote. The Republicans, how- 
ever, scored a net gain of 28 seats in state 
legislatures across the nation. 

In his first bid for elective office, 
Brown, 45, breached Kentucky custom by 
hugging and kissing his wife, the irre- 
pressible Phyllis George, 30, in public at 
every opportunity. She was Miss Amer- 


| ica in 1971 and went on to become a TV 


celebrity. In the campaign, she put her 
media training to expert use to help her 
husband. When the cameras appeared at 
a gathering in Lexington, she instructed 
campaign workers: “Smile, people. Let’s 
see some teeth. This is show biz.” 

A topnotch salesman who bought Col- 
onel Sanders’ Kentucky Fried Chicken 
business for $2 million and in a stock- 
swap deal sold it for $21 million, Brown 
did not do as well in selling himself. He 
ducked the usual political chores like 
shaking hands at county courthouses and 
fish fries. “We have a computer that tells 
me which hands to shake,” he explained. 
Instead he relied on television, volunteers 
and a massive telephone bank. 

By contrast, Re- 
publican Candidate 
Louie Nunn shook 
hands all around 
the state. Neverthe- 
less, he was unable 
to win forgiveness 
for an action he 
had taken when he 
served as Governor 
from 1967 to 1971 
—raising the sales 
tax from 3¢ on the 
dollar to S¢. Not William Winter 








even carpeting the state with new roads 
or running a competent, scandal-free ad- 
ministration could placate those voters 
who still called the tax “Nunn’s nickel.” 

Lagging 30 points behind Brown in 
the polls, Nunn attacked Brown’s expen- 
sive ways (Brown had outspent Nunn $2.8 
million to $1.2 million as of Oct. 21). 
Speaking of a small eastern Kentucky 
town, Nunn scoffed: “I know where John- 
son’s Fork is. My opponent probably 
thinks it’s something you eat caviar with.” 
When John and Phyllis were photo- 
graphed at a Manhattan discothéque, 
Nunn’s supporters distributed copies of 
Penthouse magazine showing bare-breast- 
ed women dancing at the same nightspot. 

Mississippi had a somewhat more dec- | 
orous race. William Winter, 56, lean and 
bespectacled, lost two previous guberna- 
torial races to more colorful and conser- 
vative candidates. This time, Winter 
stressed his experience as a former state 
legislator, state treasurer, state tax collec- 
tor and Lieutenant Governor. Since Win- 
ter has contributed articles on Mississippi 
history to academic journals, his intellec- 
tual side was balanced with a TV com- 
mercial showing him firing a pistol on a 
state highway-patrol range. 

His Republican opponent, Gil Carmi- 
chael, a wealthy automobile dealer, won 
39% of the vote when he ran against for- 
mer Senator James Eastland in 1972. In 
this election, Carmichael emphasized his 
experience as a businessman, and in a 
State where President Carter is not very 
popular, Carmichael described Winter as 
a “national Democrat, a Carter supporter, 
even a Kennedy man.” Cutting coattails 
fast, Winter responded that Carter and 





| Carmichael were both good examples of 


why businessmen should not be elected 
to office. Carmichael had earlier predict- 
ed the outcome: “If you've got two nice | 
guys in the same race in Mississippi, the | 
nice Democrat will win every time.” a 
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‘Kennedy Makes It Official 


And so does Jerry Brown as the attacks on Carter widen 


t last, the challenge was formally is- 

sued. In Boston’s historic Faneuil 
Hall, where Samuel Adams once 
preached revolt against the ruling Brit- 
ish, Ted Kennedy last week finally pro- 
claimed his insurgency. It was, inevitably, 
a family affair. When Rose Kennedy ar- 
rived to watch the third of her sons’ cam- 
paigns begin, she received a thunderous 
ovation from some 400 relatives and 
friends. Also attending were the widows 
of Ted’s two murdered brothers: Jacque- 
line Onassis and Ethel Kennedy. 

In announcing, Kennedy made a firm 
but quiet plea for leadership in a frus- 





* 


Joan Kennedy 


speaking on podium in Boston's Faneuil Hall; Husband Ted applauding 


my husband.” Ted led the applause for 
his wife, and behind them their twelve- 
year-old son Patrick brushed tears from 
his eyes. 

Kennedy promptly took off on a 
three-day campaign blitz of seven cities, 
extending from Manchester, N.H., to 
Charleston, S.C. He drew large crowds, 
including the same kind of squealers, 
jumpers and touchers who used to flock 
to Jack. But tragedy has tempered his ap- 
proach. While not avoiding large rallies 
altogether, he is planning to concentrate 
on smaller, more secure sessions, where 
he can discuss issues at greater length. At- 


JoveS UnHley 





A campaign with squealers, jumpers and touchers, but also a damaging TV interview. 


trated, confused and divided nation: “Be- 
fore the last election, we were told that 
Americans were honest, loving, good, de- 
cent and compassionate. Now the people 
are blamed for every national ill and 
scolded as greedy, wasteful and mired in 
malaise. Which is it? Did we change so 
much in these three years? Or is it be- 
cause our present leadership does not un- 
derstand that we are willing, even anx- 
ious, to be on the march again? ... The 
only thing that paralyzes us today is the 
myth that we cannot move.” 

When the speech was over, a report- 
er quickly probed one of Kennedy's vul- 
nerabilities. To scattered boos from the 
crowd, he asked whether Kennedy’s sep- 
arated wife Joan would participate in his 
| campaign. Smiling broadly, Kennedy 
turned to Joan, who appeared nervous and 
replied in a quavering voice, “The answer 
is that I look forward to campaigning for 
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tending the first of these at the Coper- 
nicus Senior Citizens Center in Chicago, 
Kennedy gave a speech touting his na- 
tional health care program. Silvester Bon- 
nis, 72, a retired factory worker, came up 
to the podium with his cane to say that if 
he ever had to go to the hospital, “it would 
take all that I have saved.” Seeing his 
point made so poignantly, Ted urged, 
“Pour it on, Silvester.” 

Kennedy was accompanied by some 
notable Democratic officeholders: Maine 
Governor Joseph Brennan, New Hamp- 
shire Senator John Durkin, Massachusetts 
Lieut. Governor Thomas P. O'Neill III, 
and the biggest catch of all, Chicago May- 
or Jane Byrne. Still smarting from heavy- 
handed pressure to endorse the President, 
Byrne railed at Carter in a way that made 
Kennedy’s gibes seem mild by compar- 
ison. “Statements and threats have been 
delivered by Carter and his people,” she 








charged. “I do not want to support a can- 
didate because of blackmail and intim- 
idation.” Asked if she would meet Carter 
when he goes to Chicago for a fund rais- 
er next month, the mayor snapped, “If 
I'm in town.” 

Kennedy’s buoyant campaign open- 
ing helped to dim some of the bad mem- 
ories of his performance on a CBS-TV in- 
terview with Roger Mudd the previous 
weekend. Halting and rambling, Kenne- 
dy ineffectually parried questions about 
Chappaquiddick. When asked how he 
would offer leadership, he sounded as if 
he were not sure—an ominous sign. Ken- 
nedy claimed, not very persuasively, that 
he had been “sandbagged” by the CBS 
show. When Mudd had requested to film 
him at Cape Cod, Mass., he apparently 
did not expect to be asked probing ques- 
tions about his personal life and philos- 
ophy. Later he was able to joke about the 
mishap. When a reporter asked a con- 
voluted question, Kennedy interrupted, 
“It sounds like me talking to Roger 
Mudd.” But, in fact, compared with his 
often glib brothers, Kennedy proved to 
be just as inarticulate on the stump. 

o s s 

In contrast to Kennedy, California’s 
Jerry Brown reinforced his image as a po- 
litical loner when he announced for the 
nation’s highest office at the National 
Press Club in Washington. The bachelor 
Governor was surrounded not by ador- 
ing family or worshipful politicos but just 
a sprinkling of young aides and volun- 
teers. Brown told the largely youthful au- 
dience, “I see the problem not so much 
as the deficiency of one personality but 
rather the collective failure to grasp the 
new age into which we are entering ... 
My principles are simple: protect the 
earth, serve the people and explore the 
universe.” He described his own long-an- 
ticipated candidacy as an “insurgent 
movement within the Democratic Party 
to challenge the dying myths that par- 
alyze our nation.” 

Brown spelled out his differences with 
Carter and Kennedy. He flatly opposed 
nuclear power and an increase in defense 
spending. He favored a constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget and a 
revival of the now stalled space program. 
“I see a future where we reach out into 
space itself and bring with us other na- 
tions so that at last we begin to sense our 
unity of the spirit in this small speck of 
universal time.” 

To date, Brown has been able to raise 
only $400,000, scarcely enough to wage a 
successful primary battle. But, Brown pro- 
tests, “I can tell you that I will be in as 
long as it makes sense. If I have to hitch- 
hike, if I have to take buses, I'll be there.” 
Quoting from such dissimilar sources as 
Star Wars and Robert Frost, inscribing 
Latin phrases for autograph hunters, ex- 
uding self-confidence and a certain play- 
fulness, Jerry Brown seems determined 
that, win or lose, he will run the first 
space-age campaign. a 
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“Thank God 
Almighty . ..” 


Carter puts a pro in charge 


bal empl can’t make it without you,” 
said one Carter intimate. “I have no 
| alternative,” said the President. And so, 
almost inevitably, Robert S. Strauss last 
week gave up his frustrating assignment 
as Special Ambassador to the Middle 
East and took up an equally complicated 
job that he will like much better: run- 
| ning Carter's re-election campaign. 
Sighed a Democratic National Commit- 
tee staffer: “Thank God Almighty, Strauss 
at last.” 

Carter first discussed the campaign 
chairmanship with Strauss earlier this 
year, but the garrulous Texan hankered 
after a more statesmanlike job. He won 
the Middle East assignment last April, but 
when he discovered that his down-home 
diplomatic style did not produce quick re- 
sults, he grew restless. Spurred on by 
White House Chief of Staff Hamilton Jor- 
dan and Confidant Charles Kirbo, Car- 
ter again asked Strauss to take charge of 
his re-election effort. This time the for- 
mer Democratic Party chairman agreed, 
but demanded the freedom to run the 
campaign as he saw fit. Carter's reply, 
says Strauss, was “to sign over a power of 
attorney. He told me to go into business 
and just get him re-elected.” 

Strauss, 61, becomes the third propri- 
etor of that trouble-ridden business in less 
than a year: Evan Dobelle, 34, former US. 
Chief of Protocol, headed the re-election 
committee for six months after it was 
formed last March, then was judged too 
lightweight; Tim Kraft, 38, Carter’s as- 
sistant for political affairs, took over in 
September, then was judged too abrasive. 
Both will remain with the committee, Do- 
belle as a fund raiser and Kraft as di- 
rector of field operations. 





A’ the grubby Carter headquarters on 
14th and K streets, Strauss inherits a 
campaign seriously short of cash: almost 
all of the $2 million raised so far has been 
spent. Indeed the committee has been in 
some danger of missing its next payroll. 
Strauss named Lee Kling, 40, a veteran 
Democratic operator, as campaign trea- 
surer, and together the two hope to raise 
$3 million by the end of the year. 

Strauss’s strategy for the moment is 
to avoid arm twisting and simply to ca- 
jole waverers into delaying any endorse- 
ments for now. He is convinced that time 
will eventually level Ted Kennedy. Says 
he: “If Jimmy Carter has to run on his rec- 
ord, Kennedy has to run on his.” 

Indeed, the whole prospect ahead is 
beginning to look more attractive to the 
White House than it has for several 
months. In contrast to recent opinion polls 
that have shown Carter trailing badly, the 
President trounced Kennedy, 71% to 
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Vance, newly named Ambassador Linowitz, Carter and Strauss at the White House 
“He told me to go into business and just get him re-elected.” 


26%, in a straw poll conducted at Iowa’s 
Jefferson-Jackson Dinner; though no con- 
vention delegates were at stake, the event 
demonstrated the Carter camp’s ability 
to organize its supporters in what will soon 
be a pivotal state. The President also 
snapped up an offer from the Des Moines 
Register last week to debate with Ken- 
nedy in the Civic Arena on Jan. 7, two 
weeks before Iowa Democrats begin to 
choose their delegates. Though it is an un- 
precedented gamble for an incumbent 
President to debate a challenger for his 
own party’s nomination, White House 
aides are convinced that the President’s 
skill at fielding questions will outdo Ken- 
nedy’s superior oratory. The President 
also displayed his new tone of aggressive 
confidence during a White House dinner, 
when he bluntly told his Cabinet officers 
that he expected all political appointees 
to campaign for him. Those who will not, 
Carter hinted, should resign. 
7 s a 

To replace Strauss in the stalled Mid- 
die East negotiations, Carter chose Sol M. 
Linowitz, 65, a Washington lawyer and 
former chairman of Xerox. Though Lin- 
owitz, like Strauss, has had little expe- 
rience in the Arab world, his diplomatic 
credentials are impressive. He served as 
U.S. Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States from 1966 to 1969 and, 
along with Ellsworth Bunker, negotiated 
the 1978 Panama Canal Treaty. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance first offered him 
a similar Middle East post in 1978, short- 
ly before the Camp David summit, but 
Linowitz turned it down because he did 
not believe that a special envoy could 
break the impasse that then existed be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

He accepted the position this time be- 
cause Carter emphatically told him that 
he was “the best man for the job.” On re- 
flection, Linowitz agreed that being Jew- 
ish was not really a problem: “As a Jew, 
I am still open-minded and able to deal 
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fairly with all kinds of issues.” Unlike 
Strauss, who insisted on reporting only to 
the President, Linowitz requested that he 
work through Cyrus Vance, an old friend. 
Linowitz also gets along well with Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, who has lately been asserting himself 
forcefully in foreign policymaking. If he 
lacks the effervescence of Strauss, Lino- 
witz is more the conciliator. That bodes 
well for his new mission. 2 


Soured SALT 


Now begins the final fight 


_ four months of hearings, the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
proved the SALT Il treaty last week by a 
9-to-6 vote. But that was the only good 
news for the pact’s supporters. 

The bad news was that the split on the 
committee was actually 8 to 7. The nine- 
vote formal majority included a waverer, 
Nebraska Democrat Edward Zorinsky, 
who voted for the treaty in committee as a 
courtesy to party leaders, but said he 
would oppose the pact in its present form 
on the Senate floor. Arizona’s Barry Gold- 
water, who is not on the committee but is 
influential among Senate Republicans, 
also dealt the pact a heavy blow. He has 
decided to oppose the treaty because he 
doubts that the U.S. could adequately ver- 
ify Soviet compliance with it. 

Thus with floor debate unlikely to be- 
gin until after Thanksgiving, the outlook 
for the pact is more clouded than ever. 
Moreover, opponents are threatening a 
prolonged talkathon that could drag on 
into next year’s presidential primary sea- 
son. If so, demands would rise that a vote 
be put off until after the elections. Al- 
together, it was an unhappy week for SALT 
backers, who could echo King Pyrrhus: 
“Another such victory and I shall be 
ruined.” = 
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The Klan Rides Again 








Under a modern mask, oldtime racism and violence 


he members are younger these days, 

usually in their 20s and early 30s. 
Many of them sport hippie-style hair, 
beards or drooping mustaches. Some of 
their leaders try to project an up-to-date 
image, sounding reasonable on TV talk 
shows and often wearing sober business 
suits. But at their rallies in the dark of 
night, today’s self-styled knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan still wear white robes, burn 
crosses and spout the racist rhetoric of 
their grandfathers in the Klan’s hey- 
day of the 1920s, when klaverns 
across the country claimed millions 
of members. 

The modern Klan is far smaller: 
no more than 10,000 members, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B'nai B’rith and 
other experts on the K.K.K. But af- 
ter a decade of dormancy, the Klan 
in the past year has grown steadily 
more belligerent and violent. Two 
weeks ago, Klansmen and their sym- 
pathizers attacked an anti-Klan rally 
in Greensboro, N.C., shooting to 
death four white men and a black 
woman, all of them members of the 
Communist Workers Party, formerly 
| known as the Workers Viewpoint 
Organization. 

So far this year, the Justice De- 
partment has recorded 44 Klan-re- 
lated incidents, compared with eight 
in all of 1978. They included cross 
burnings, beatings and fire-bomb- 
ings. A Klansman was convicted of 
whipping a white woman from Sy- 
lacauga, Ala., who he thought was 
dating a black man. In Birmingham, 
Klansmen were convicted of shoot- 
ing at the houses of two black civil 
rights leaders. 

At the same time, the Klan’s 
membership is growing, up 25% in 
18 months. Klan activities have been 
reported in 22 states, from Middle- 
town, Ohio, to Castro Valley, Calif., 
as well as on the aircraft carrier 








men figure gives blacks an advantage over 
them in competing for jobs. David Chal- 
mers, a historian at the University of Flor- 
ida and author of Hooded Americanism, 
observes that most Klansmen have a re- 
sentful sense of being unfairly excluded 
from the middle class. Says he: “By join- 
ing the Klan and defending Americanism, 
they confer on themselves the status that 
society has denied them.” 

Today’s K.K.K. units are also trying 


AKlansman and his steed at a rally in Florida 


| 
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tion while several hundred adults cheered. | 

Although all Klansmen subscribe to 
the same racist beliefs, they are fractured 
among at least a dozen factions. The old- 
est and largest is the 3,500-member Unit- 
ed Klans of America, led by Robert Shel- 
ton, 50, a former tire salesman from 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. But his group has been 
waning in influence in the past few years. 
The South’s most visible klavern now is | 
the Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which has about 2,500 gun- 
toting, violence-talking members. Their 
imperial wizard is Bill Wilkinson, 36, a 
former electrical contractor from Den- 
ham Springs, La., who travels from city 
to city in a private plane, recruiting mem- 
“* bers and staging demonstrations. 
Complains Wilkinson: “The Govern- 
ment is giving all the gravy to Ne- 
groes and other minorities who have 
not earned it.” But blacks are not the 
only targets. Says he: “This is not just 
a racist, nigger-hating organization. 
We’re more complex than that.” In- 
deed, Wilkinson's Invisible Empire 
also hates Indochinese refugees, In- 
dians and Hispanics. 

The slickest faction is the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
is headed by David Duke of Me- 
tairie, La. His 2,000 followers have 
tried to make racism more respect- 
able by publicly condemning vio- 
lence and recruiting a variety of mid- 
dle-class professionals. Duke, 29, a 
smooth-talking graduate of Louisi- 
ana State University, ran for the Lou- 
isiana state senate, coming in sec- 
ond in a four-man race last week. 
Next year he plans to enter a doz- 
en presidential primaries with the 
aim of electing some delegates to 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, where they will propose that 
K.K.K. stands on issues be included 
in the party platform. Says Duke: 
“White people today are facing more 
massive racial discriminations than 
the blacks ever faced. We are the 
only group standing up for whites 
in this country.” 

Law enforcement officials and 
civil rights leaders are increasingly | 
alarmed about the Klan, but they do 





U.SS. Independence and at the Fort 
Carson army base in Colorado. But 
four out of five Klansmen are in the old 
Confederate states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee and Tex- 
as. Most of the Klan members are blue- 
collar men with no more than three years 
of high school. About a third are women, 
usually the wives or girlfriends of male 
members. There are even a few Roman 
Catholic members, which is a sharp de- 
parture from the 1920s, when Klansmen 
hated Catholics almost as much as they 
did blacks and Jews. 

According to Klan watchers, the 
growth in membership is mostly a reac- 
tion to busing for school desegregation 
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Burnings, beatings and bombings in the South. 


to recruit children. In more than a dozen 
cities throughout the country, Klan sym- 
pathizers have distributed leaflets to high 
school students asking: “Are you ‘fed up 
to here’ with black, chicano and [Orien- 
tal] criminals who break into lockers and 
steal your clothes and wallets?” The so- 
lution, according to the leaflet, is to join 
the Klan Youth Corps. Ata K.K.K. sum- 
mer camp in Jefferson County, Ala., robed 
counselors teach girls and boys ages ten 
to 18 the fundamentals of race suprem- 
acy and how to use guns. Near Decatur, 
Ala., a group of children, all outfitted in 
Klan T shirts, burned an old 








school bus | ready-made answers will have some | 
| and to affirmative action, which Klans- | last summer to protest school desegrega- support.” = 


not know what to do about it. Be- 
cause of new federal restrictions de- 
signed to protect civil rights, the FBI no 
longer keeps as close watch on Klan ac- 
tivities as it once did. Says an FBI official: 
“We now cannot infiltrate them just be- 
cause they are standing on a street cor- 
ner and shouting, no matter how violent 
or antisocial their rhetoric.” Other observ- 
ers are persuaded that Klan strength will 
decline only when the people who are now 
attracted to it get a bigger share of the 
South’s economic boom. Until then, says 
Mary Joyce Carlson, a civil rights law- 
yer in Atlanta whose car was once shot 
at by Klansmen, “any group with simple, | 
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Dating at 
West Point 


Punishment: vile abuse 





“West Point offers an example to the 
rest of the country. We're teaching young 
men how to work with young women as 
equals, and with women as their superiors 
and subordinates.” 

—Lieut. General Andrew Goodpaster 


W ith less than complete success, 
however, as General Goodpaster 
learned to his chagrin just two weeks af- 
ter making that statement. The silver- 
haired, 35-year veteran of the Army, who 
came out of retirement in 1977 to become 
West Point’s highly regarded superinten- 
dent a year after the cheating scandal that 
resulted in the expulsion of 152 cadets, 
was summoned to Washington last week 
for a grilling by Army brass about a sec- 
ond scandal. This one involved an inci- 
dent in which a squeamish woman cadet 
was forced by male classmates to bite off 
the head of a live chicken as punishment 
for too conspicuously dating a male ca- 
det, who in turn was subjected to verbal 
abuse by his fellow students. One of them 
remarked loudly: “If I had a woman lead- 
er in combat and she proved incompetent, 
I'd shoot her in the back.” 

The harassment, which took place at 
a training camp last summer, came to 
light in a report to Goodpaster after a two- 
month investigation by the Academy’s in- 
spector general. He found that in anoth- 
er case, a cadet was forced by male 
classmates to strip; then he was tied up 
and his genitals were sprayed with shav- 
ing cream. Some hazers dressed up in 
mock Ku Klux Klan robes and hoods 
fashioned out of bed sheets. Academy au- 
thorities denied that the cadets were being 
racist, and in fact at least one black cadet 
donned a K.K.K. costume. Said Good- 
paster: “These aren't bad cadets, but they 
got carried away.” 

But while hazing is an ancient West 
Point tradition,* the problem of fitting 
women into the corps of cadets is new. It 
was one of the most important tasks that 
faced Goodpaster when he became super- 
intendent. A year earlier, the Academy 
had admitted its first female cadets (now 
334, out of a total corps of 4,338). 

One immediate problem was how to 
regulate dating. West Point decided to 
permit it, but only under Victorian restric- 
tions. The Academy prohibits “P.D.A.s” 
(public displays of affection), such as hold- 
ing hands or kissing. One exception is for- 
mal dances, where the women change 
from their uniforms into regulation floor- 
length gowns, and some discreet touch- 
ing goes on. Despite the best efforts of 
military misogynists, romance nonethe- 
less has triumphed. TIME Reporter-Re- 





“Douglas MacArthur told a congressional investi- 
gating committee in 1901 that while being hazed as 
a at West Point, he was forced to do deep- 


knee bends over broken glass until he fainted. 
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Hazers masquerading in Ku Klux Klan robes and hoods at the academy’s summer camp 










“If Thad an incompetent woman leader in combat, I'd shoot her in the back.” 


searcher Barbara Dolan, who has been in- 
terviewing cadets at West Point, reports 
that about half of the 62 women who ex- 
pect to graduate next May plan to marry 
male graduates of the Academy, even 
though the Army makes no promises 
about whether they will be sent to the 
same duty stations or to ones on opposite 
sides of the globe. Still, women in general 
have had a hard time in adjusting to West 
Point; of the 119 who entered as plebes in 
1976, 57 have dropped out. 


ta clash between military regula- 
tions and human nature has produced 
inevitable problems. An upper-class male 
was suspended for two years recently by 
the cadet honor committee on charges of 
telling a female cadet that he would like 
to know her better, then denying to his 
company executive officer that he had 
made the statement, which he wrongly 
thought violated a regulation against 
“fraternizing” with a plebe. His denial of 
the incident broke the honor code. If he 


Jim Henderson and Debbie Widick 
“A few of the guys are jealous.” 





decides to return to West Point, some ca- 
dets say that he will be “silenced,” mean- 
ing that classmates will not speak to him. 

That kind of incident points to a ma- 
jor headache that Goodpaster has been 
unable to solve: male cadets enforce an in- 
formal dating code even stricter than the 
official rules. Many seem to feel that the 
mere presence of women is an offense 
against the military’s macho spirit; in ad- 
dition, some cadets seem to be frustrated 
at not being able to get dates of their own. 
Sums up Jim Henderson, who is steadily 
dating fellow Cadet Debbie Widick: “A 
few of the guys are jealous.” 

Male students are quick to troop past 
the open door of a woman’s room when 
a man is visiting (West Point policy re- 
quires an open door on such occasions). 
Says Cadet Denise Dawson, in her fourth 
year at the Point: “As soon as a guy is in 
the room it’s like a little alarm sounds, 
and everybody has to walk past the door.” 

In a similar spirit, male cadets have 
formulated an unwritten rule prohibiting 
serious dating by cadets in the same ba- 
sic unit, the company, which numbers 
about 100. The cadets are taught that each 
company is supposed to function as a 
whole, just as it would under combat con- 
ditions. This was the rule that was vio- 
lated by the female cadet who was forced 
to bite off a chicken’s head. She and her 
boyfriend, the son and daughter of mil- 
itary officers, had dated as plebes, and 
when they wound up by chance in the 
same company at summer camp, they be- 
gan going off alone as often as possible. 
Because of the severe harassment from 
other cadets, both resigned from the corps 
at the end of the summer camp and are 
now enrolled at a private college; the 
young man, however, is still determined 
on an Army career. There the matter rest- 
ed, until the inspector general began his 
investigation, prompted by a complaint 
from the male cadet. 

Goodpaster is determined to end any 
remaining prejudice against women. Says 
he: “Revised attitudes have to come. Any- 
one who won't accept women at West 
Point shouldn’t be here.” « 
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Nuclear Freeze 
Longer ban on new plants 


ince the accident at Three Mile Is- 

land in March, there has been a tem- 
porary ban on new nuclear plants in the 
U.S. Last week the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission announced that the freeze 
will continue for at least six months and 
possibly for as long as two years. 

During the moratorium, the NRC will 
establish more stringent safety regulations 
for the 72 nuclear plants that now gen- 
erate 11.5% of the nation’s electricity as 
well as for the 92 plants still under con- 
struction. The new rules will include two 
of the most urgent recommendations of 
the presidential commission, which was 
headed by Dartmouth President John 
Kemeny. One was for stiffer training 
of plant operators. The other was for 
emergency evacuation plans for people 
living within a ten-mile radius of nuclear 
plants. 

The freeze will affect four plants that 
would have been ready for licensing next 
month: Sequoyah 1 reactor in Daisy, 
Tenn.; Salem 2 in Lower Alloways Creek 
Township, N.J.; North Anna 2 near Min- 
eral, Va.; and Diablo Canyon | near 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. If the licensing 
ban continues throughout 1980, at least 
seven more plants will be delayed. 

In addition, NRC Chairman Joseph 
Hendrie told the House Subcommittee on 
Energy and Power that some existing 
nukes may be unable to meet the new safe- 
ty rules and therefore may have to re- 
duce their generating output. He also dis- 
closed that the NRC is considering 
ordering a shutdown of some plants now 
operating in heavily populated areas. Said 
Hendrie: “In some of the older sites, the 
population density is such that evacuation 
might not be entirely successful in the 
worst kinds of accidents.” He refused to 
specify which plants he had in mind, but 
two possibilities are the ones at Indian 
Point, 36 miles north of New York City, 
and Zion, Ill., 41 miles north of Chicago. 

Industry spokesmen denounced the 
moratorium. Said Carl Walske, president 
of the Atomic Industrial Forum: “The na- 
tion can ill afford an indefinite hold on nu- 
clear licensing or one that is subject to 
politically inspired delays.” 

At week’s end the NRC staff took an- 
other strong stand on safety by recom- 
mending that the commission fine the 
Consumers Power Co. of Jackson, Mich., 
$450,000 for having left valves open in 
its reactor containment building from 
April 1978 until last September. If there 
had been an accident during those 18 
months, radioactive materials could have 
spewed out of the building. The fine would 
be the largest penalty ever imposed on a 
USS. nuclear power company, nearly three 
times more than the fine levied against 
the operators of the Three Mile Island 
plant. a 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


“Frank, | Pity You,” He Said 


he urge that sends Ted Kennedy to challenge an incumbent President is as 

old as the Republic. It has possessed dozens of men who saw clearly the “fail- 
ures” of those in power and held their own “different view” of leadership. But 
only once has an elected President been unsuccessful in bidding for renomi- 
nation by his own party. 

The fellow who was shabbily treated was Franklin Pierce. He provides a 
thin precedent; yet it is instructive. In most personal ways he was not at all like 
Carter. Back in 1852, when a messenger galloped up to the Pierce carriage to 
tell him that he had been nominated for President, his wife fainted from the hor- 
ror of the thought. That is hardly Rosalynn’s problem. 

A large body of the Democrats who nominated Pierce in a steamy Bal- 
timore convention didn’t want him to be President any more than did Jane Ap- 
pleton Pierce. It took three days and 49 ballots, and they ended with a North- 
erner who by some bizarre logic found that the Constitution allowed Southern 
states to practice “involuntary servitude.” Pierce’s presidency went downhill 

curven pictunesine. from that trough. 

There were bad omens early. 
Pierce spent only $322 on his Inau- 
gural ceremony, which his wife did not 
attend. They canceled the Inaugural 
Ball. It snowed. Pierce loved conviv- 
iality and booze. (No sign of Jimmy 
Carter so far.) 

Pierce was neither strong nor vig- 
orous, but he decided to sound that way 
for the sake of his image. He sent a 
warship to Nicaragua when a USS. cit- 
izen was assaulted, then was shocked 
when the ship’s captain leveled a vil- 
lage under British protection. Turning 
to Cuba next, Pierce inspired the Os- 
tend Manifesto, which suggested that 
if Spain refused to sell the island, the 
USS. would be justified in wresting it 
from Spain “if we possess the power.” 
Spain refused to sell, and Pierce was 
left with only words. He did nothing. 

In the riptides generated by slav- 
ery, Pierce desperately sought the 
mushy middle ground. He sat there while Kansas was torn apart in bloody 
raids. Pierce was judged almost irrelevant to his times, a national feeling that 
has a faint but disturbing echo in Jimmy Carter's first three years. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne unwittingly (or maybe not) devastated his old friend in a letter. 
“Frank, I pity you,” Hawthorne wrote, the worst thought one can have about 
an active politician. 

The Democrats meeting in Cincinnati in 1856 gave a polite bow to Pierce 
and put his name on the first ballot, but even then James Buchanan got more 
votes. By the 17th ballot Franklin Pierce had drifted into oblivion and the nom- 
ination went to Buchanan, a Pennsylvania bachelor who turned out to be not 
much of an improvement. But he did start his presidency with a proper cele- 
bration, at which were consumed 400 gallons of oysters, 60 saddles of mutton, 
125 tongues, a cake four feet high and $3,000 worth of wine. 

The other four men denied renomination by their party in our 203 years 
were John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson and Chester Arthur, all 
raised to power by the death of a President, thus lacking the party loyalty that 
elected incumbents usually acquire. So if Kennedy does take the nomination 
away from Carter, it will be quite an extraordinary chapter in the thin annals 
of presidential denial. 

The chance that Carter might be defeated after achieving nomination is sta- 
tistically somewhat greater. Seven elected Presidents who sought a second term 
and were nominated by their party were then defeated at the polls, beginning 
with John Adams in 1800 and running through Herbert Hoover in 1932. 

But then, if you look at it the other way, 16 incumbents have been renom- 
inated and marched on to ultimate victory, which in the murky and unreliable 
world of presidential precedents is always the most likely event. 





President Franklin Pierce (1804-69) 
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When the sun retreats to the West 
And the din goes still, and the wheels start to slow, 


And the day comes at last to rest. 
eeteater cw 


The Beefeater Hour: It’s more than a time. 
It’s an island in the day. 

Where you leave the roar of the crowd behind 
And the clamor all ebbs away. 
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The Beefeater Hour: The world stops here. 
For this is the time and the place. 

To get off the world and just settle back, 
Till a smile can reclaim your face. 


ES 
The talk should be whimsy, and banter, and play. 
This is no time to be sour. 
And Serious Subjects are left behind 
When you come to the Beefeater Hour. 
CS 
The gin, to be sure, must be Beefeater Gin: 
The clean, clear taste of renewal. 
The refreshing, restoring, resplendent glow 
Of the gin that they call The Jewel. 
Will you have a Martini? Then pour it forth 
From a pitcher that’s lightly glossed 


By chilling it cold till you hale it out 
And it blooms with a silver frost. 


eS 
The vermouth (just a touch!). Then the ice cubes come 
With the rattle of frozen dice. 
And now for the gin! Pour the Beefeater in! 
Watch it smoke as it meets the ice! 


SS 


Or what about tonic? To make gin and tonic 
That nobody can surpass, 
Begin with the ice cubes smartly stacked 
Like a Stonehenge cased in glass. 
Then pour in the Beefeater! Crown Jewel of England! 
Gin from the start endowed 
With clarity! Brilliance! A flawless gin! 
A masterful gin, and proud. 
If you linger awhile with this singular gin 
From the precincts of London Tower— 


Well, nobody said that the Beefeater Hour 
Has to last only an hour. 


e The Beefeater" Hour: It usually comes 











BEEFEATER GIN. The Crown Jewel of England. 
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CAMBODIA 


A “Devastating” Trip 


At last, a genuine international refugee relief effort is under way 


whelming.” So said Rosalynn 

Carter last week in Thailand, 
where she had gone to see for herself what 
she called “one of the great moral issues 
of our time,” the agony of the refugees 
spilling out of Cambodia and the other In- 
dochinese countries. She plunged into 
camps housing thousands of sick 
and dying people, cradled under- 
nourished infants in her arms and 
tried to feed them, kneeled before 
rows of hunger-weakened human 
castoffs lying on the ground. To- 
ward the end of her three-day tour, 
she conceded that the experience 
was “devastating.” It was very 
difficult for her, she said, “as a 
wife, as a mother and as a human 
being.” 

The First Lady was acting as a 
stand-in for President Carter, who 
had considered making the journey 
himself. Though her trip was la- 
beled an “informal fact-finding” 
mission, it took on some of the ap- 
pearances of a state visit. She was 
greeted at Bangkok airport by Thai- 
land’s Crown Prince Vajiralong- 
korn, Premier Kriangsak Choma- 
nan, and a slew of Cabinet 
ministers. Responding to a welcom- 
ing speech by the Premier, she said 
that Americans were “filled with 
alarm” over the thought “that the 
Cambodian people are facing ex- 
tinction as a result of war and fam- 
ine.” The next day, at high tea with 
the royal family at their palace in 
northeastern Thailand, she handed 
Queen Sirikit a check for $100,000 
to help pay for medical supplies. 

For all the red-carpet treat- | 
ment, the President's wife spent the f 
bulk of her visit touring a series of © 


Lh t’s like nothing I've ever seen. It’s | 
a a emotionally over- 


relief centers devoted to the three Rosalynn Carter with victim otm aniaitrtilon at Thal camp 





ple had died there since the camp had 
been opened just two weeks before. 

Walking through the area, reported 

| TIME Correspondent Christopher Ogden, 

“Mrs. Carter stopped first in a patched 

blue-and-white plastic tent full of small 

children, who were lined up sitting on 

straw mats in three neat rows. They were 

| ‘unaccompanied minors,’ the official eu- 


different kinds of refugees created The death rate at one of her stops: 25 a day. 


by Indochina’s overlapping, unend- 

ing wars: Cambodians, Laotians and the 
primarily Vietnamese “boat people.” Her 
first stop was Sakaew, a center housing 
Cambodians 40 miles from the border. 
Rosalynn spent two hours at the camp, 
where more than 35,000 refugees were 


packed in makeshift lean-tos made of | 


cloth, woven fiber and plastic sheeting 
spread out over 33 acres of claylike soil. 
During a briefing in a tent, she was told 
that nearly 1,000 of the refugees were se- 
riously ill and that upwards of 400 peo- 


rily silent, showing neither tears nor 
smiles. The First Lady bent over and 
whispered to a girl of about six, but the 
child stared back uncomprehendingly. 
When she left the tent, waving, only one 
child responded with the traditional In- 
| dochinese Wai greeting, which involves 
holding the hands together in a praying 
position under the chin. 

“Next the President’s wife worked her 
way through a medical ward for the se- 


| phemism for orphans, and they were ee- 





riously ill, run by U.S. missionaries. The 
patients were lying on straw mats only a 
foot or two apart, and flies clung to the 
faces of some as Mrs. Carter walked slow- 
ly among them. As she knelt to rub the 
| arm of one woman, another on the next 
| mat vomited into a pail. ‘Well, it was a 
good try,’ said a nurse who had been help- 
ing the woman eat. As the First Lady 


DIANAK.wALKER Crouched and tried to spoon some 


food toward one middle-aged wom- 
an who was too weak to feed her- 
self, she nearly stepped on a child 
of about ten who was hidden be- 
neath a pile of towels. ‘This girl is 
about to go,’ said an angry doctor, 
ordering the newsmen covering the 
visit to keep back. ‘She just had a 
blood transfusion, but she’s not go- 
ing to make it.’ At another point, 
Mrs. Carter leaned down to a girl 
of about eight. ‘Can you eat this?’ 
she whispered, lifting a spoonful of 


shook her head, Rosalynn came 
close to tears.” 

After her tour of Sakaew, Mrs. 
Carter was flown northeast aboard 


a large camp housing 32,000 ref- 
ugees from the Laotian civil war. 
The following day, after spending 


the transit center in the capital 
where huddled crowds of mostly 
Vietnamese boat people wait for re- 
settlement in other countries. 

The First Lady's mission took 
place as a broad international cam- 
paign to assist the refugees was 
gathering momentum. In New 
York City, the U.N. held a special 
conference on humanitarian relief 
for Cambodia at which represen- 
tatives of 51 countries pledged a 
total of $210 million in aid. 

Equally important, as a result of 
international pressure, Soviet and 
Vietnamese resistance to outside re- 
lief efforts in Cambodia appeared to be 
softening. Phnom-Penh last week de- 
clared that it would open up the Mekong 
River waterway to boats and barges car- 
rying relief supplies, thus providing a vital 
new artery of distribution. Despite those 
concessions, Phnom-Penh’s U.N. envoy, 
Keo Prasath, emphatically rejected West- 
ern proposals to use overland truck routes 
from the Thai border and the Cambodian 
airports at Battambang and Siem Reap, as 
faster and more efficient means of distri- 
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rice to the girl’s lips. When she | 


a Thai air force prop jet to inspect | 








the night in Bangkok, she toured | 















bution. Prasath also reiterated that all as- 
sistance must be channeled through the 
Phnom-Penh government. 

On balance, however, leaders of the 
relief effort are encouraged. Henry La- 
bouisse, executive director of the U.N.’s 
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Cambodian mother starving infant; U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim; refugee child wearing ID tag issued by relief officials 











Children’s Fund (UNICEF) said that much | 


of the food, medicine and other aid now 
being airlifted and shipped to Phnom- 
Penh has been “reaching deep into the 
countryside.” A group of U.S. politicians 


| expressed guarded hopes that the exten- 





sive campaign now getting under way to 
ship 30,000 tons of food to Cambodia by 
the end of this month may reach its goal. 
U.N. members nevertheless intended to 
maintain pressure on Phnom-Penh at a 
full-scale General Assembly debate on the 
Cambodian issue this week. The main 
purpose for having the five Asian nations 
(Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and the Philippines) sponsor the de- 
bate is, according to one ambassador, to 
make sure the Vietnamese and their 
Phnom-Penh clients “do not play ‘the 


| food card.’ In other words, to see to it 


that Phnom-Penh will not be allowed to 
use the selective distribution of food aid 
as a political weapon against Pol Pot’s re- 


| maining supporters. 








Though large-scale help now seems 
on the way, the need for food and other 
aid is urgent. U.N. officials reckon that 
more than 50,000 Cambodians already in 
Thailand are in grave danger from pro- 
longed malnutrition. Just at the Sakaew 
camp that Mrs, Carter visited, as many 
as 25 people were dying every day. 

The First Lady was visibly moved 


| by what she had seen. Speaking to relief 


officials and reporters, she said firmly at 
one point: “As the wife of the President 
of the United States, I want to go home 
and do all I can to mobilize our people 


| to help this situation.” Fortunately for 








the friendless, helpless refugees, many | 


other influential voices in a number 
of nations are now voicing the same 
determination. 





From Ireland with Love 


i he Cambodian tragedy has also stirred a number of individual relief efforts. 
Two Irish partners, Wicklow County Farmer Tim Philips, 41, and Dublin 
Sportswriter John O'Shea, 35, recruited a five-man flight crew and this month 
took a four-engine cargo plane loaded with 26 tons of food and medical supplies 
worth $200,000 from Dublin to Bangkok, and then into Phnom-Penh. The Irish 
dairy and sugar industries, a supermarket chain and a tobacco company do- 
nated the supplies, and the Irish government provided $80,000 for flight costs 
That mercy mission, as Philips told his brother-in-law, TIME Staff Writer Da- 
vid Aikman, afforded a rare glimpse of the grim reality inside Cambodia 

As their plane neared Phnom-Penh, Philips and O'Shea observed that there 
was practically no cultivated land. “I've been flying light aircraft for a long time,” 
Philips said, “and I've never seen a countryside more devoid of people.” There 
were few signs of life at Phnom-Penh’s airport; landing instructions had come 
from Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon), 130 miles away. The plane was met by rep- 
resentatives of the International Red Cross and of UNICEF. At first it was not clear 
how the unloading was to be done. Then emerged a ragged line of Cambodian 
men, scarves around their heads, guarded by two soldiers. 

They were desperately hungry. When a bag of sugar accidentally burst in the 
plane’s hold, the workers descended on the sugar from all sides, scooping it up 
into their pockets and even licking it directly off the floor. 

Philips and O'Shea soon talked their way into a guided tour of Phnom-Penh. 
Their driver was Cambodian, but one of the two escorting soldiers was Vietnam- 
ese. “The place seemed completely deserted and ruined,” Philips recalled. “There 
were a few people squatting on the sidewalks heating food or water in tin cans 
over a wood fire. Others, many in rags, were pecking about in the gutted interiors 
of houses. Everyone seemed to be completely aimless, moving with no sense of 
purpose. The only sign of transportation we saw was two donkey carts.” 

There were several soldiers; Philips and O’Shea could not tell from their uni- 
forms whether they were Vietnamese or from Heng Samrin’s Cambodian units. 
They showed their visitors the Independence Monument and seemed eager for 
them to have a look at Sihanouk’s palace. Later some of the plane’s crew ap- 
proached a group of Cambodian soldiers. “How are things compared with a year 
ago?” one was asked. 

“Much better,” he replied. 

“Ts it good under the Vietnamese?” 

“No, but it’s better than it was.” 

“What would you prefer?” 

“We would like to be free. The Vietnamese don't care what happens to us.” 

After his return to Bangkok, Philips spent a day at one of the huge refugee 
camps. “It was the nearest thing to Dachau I have ever seen,” he recalled During 
the few hours that Philips was there, an official told him, $46 people in the camp 
died of starvation or disease 


—————— 
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Kim Jae Kyu re-enacts the assassination 
SOUTH KOREA 


Normality 


Business as usual in Seoul 





oOo" the initial shock of the assassi- 
nation had passed and the period of 
national mourning was over, South Ko- 
reans made a surprising and pleasant dis- 
| covery: the country was actually getting 
| along quite well without the late Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee. “Why, it’s beau- 
tiful,” said a young schoolteacher, Kim 
Sung Ho. “Our country runs itself.” 

Well, not quite. Still, Park had totally 
dominated the country for 18 years, and 
| many citizens had feared his abrupt death 
| would spell instant chaos. Yet there had 
been no panic, no runs on banks, no 
scrambles to hoard food. Instead, the 
prosperous capital city of Seoul (pop. 8 
million) quickly pulsated back to normal 
life. The economy, despite 20% inflation, 
continued to chug along toward a record 
export target of $15.5 billion this year. 

How to account for the country’s busi- 
ness-as-usual atmosphere? Said the com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Korea, General 
John Wickham Jr.: “It demonstrates the 
maturity of the Korean people.” A Ko- 
rean business tycoon speculated: “With 
| our TVs, refrigerators and all, so many of 
| us now consider ourselves the middle class 
—the backbone of the country—that we 
knew we couldn't afford to go to pieces 
over Mr. Park’s tragedy and possibly in- 
vite another North Korean invasion.” 

Few were willing to express compa- 
rable confidence about the country’s po- 
litical future. The question of succession 
| was still unanswered, Acting President 
| Choi Kyu Hah, 60, plunged into inter- 
minable rounds of talks with military 
leaders and key ministers, reportedly in 
search of a succession formula. The two 
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main contenders for the presidency, for- 
mer Premiers Kim Jong Pil, 53, and 
Chung Il Kwon, 61, were believed to be 
trying to drum up support, but thus far 
strictly behind the scenes 

At week’s end Choi announced that 
a presidential election would be held by 
next Jan. 26, as provided by Park’s con- 
Stitution. He added that the new Pres- 
ident should then amend that constitution 
and call for fresh, unfettered elections. 
What Choi clearly envisions is a sort of 
caretaker presidency, and some observers 
expected that he might choose to run 


he government's numerous and con- 

flicting stories about the assassination 
resembled a political drama concocted by 
the author of Rashomon. Last week mar- 
tial law investigators issued what they 
called their “final” report. It concluded 
that Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
Director Kim Jae Kyu had killed Park be- 
cause Kim had wild fantasies that he him- 
self should be President. The report ex- 
onerated the military of any involvement 
in Kim’s coup attempt; it also credited 
the martial law commander, Army Chief 
of Staff General Chung Seung Hwa, 53, 
with foiling the plot by arresting Kim and 
the other murderers. The investigation 
was evidently continuing. The day after 
the report was issued, Kim was taken to 
the scene of the crime by his interroga- 
tors to reconstruct his actions. 

The report also contained a new dis- 
closure about Park's final moments. It re- 
vealed that two women, who were not 
identified, had also been present at the 
dinner where Park was slain and had tried 
to help the dying President. “Are you all 
right, Your Excellency?” one of them 
asked after he was shot and fell to the 
floor. “I am all right,” he is said to have re- 
plied. They were his last words a 


JAPAN 
“Bull” Survives _ 
Near divorce in the Diet 


a | feel as if I have finally managed to 
get out of hot water, but I must ex- 
pect to dip into even hotter water.” So 
said Premier Masayoshi Ohira last week, 
after he narrowly won a bruising struggle 
in the Diet to hang on as leader of Ja- 
pan’s majority government. “The Bull,” 
as Ohira is known, might be feeling plen- 
ty of new heat soon. Though he fended 
off a strong challenge from his archrival, 
former Premier Takeo Fukuda, he now 
finds himself at the top of not only a shaky 
regime but also a divided party. 

Ohira’s troubles began with Japan’s 
Oct. 7 election. Over the objections of 
other members of his Liberal Democratic 
Party (L.D.P.), he had called the vote 
eleven months earlier than he had to in 
hopes of increasing his strength in the 
Diet’s 511-member lower house. But some 
frank talk by Ohira about higher taxes 


















frightened voters, and the party's rep- 
resentation in the Diet slipped by one 
seat to 248. 

Former Premier Takeo Miki demand- 
ed that Ohira step down as Premier and 
party leader, and his call was soon echoed 
by Fukuda, whom Ohira had ousted as 
Premier last December. But the Bull re- 
fused to quit, thus triggering a fierce party 
struggle. At first, says one L.D.P. Diet 
member, “we thought that it was like any 
fight between father and mother. It would 
get serious, but in the end there would be 
no divorce.” Yet as the days went by, all 
attempts at compromise proved fruitless. 

When the Diet finally reassembled 
last week, it faced a situation unprece- 
dented in Japan’s 33-year postwar par- 
liamentary history: two candidates from 
the same party, Ohira and Fukuda, vy- 
ing for the premiership. Elected on the 
second ballot by a 17-vote margin, Ohira 
owed his victory to the support of a con- 
servative breakaway party, the New Lib- 
eral Club. The win did little to enhance 
Ohira’s stature, either in the Diet or in 
his own party. Fumed one L.D.P. mem- 
ber: “At first, I didn’t think he should re- 
sign, but later I decided he should—not 
because of the election, but because he 
made our party look so damn foolish.” 

Ohira named a Cabinet that reflect- 
ed the deep schisms within the party. 
Though none of the faction chiefs per- 
sonally accepted positions, Ohira was 
forced to pass over many of his closest al- 
lies in handing out the portfolios; 15 of 
his 20 ministers are in their first Cabinet 
jobs. He has also agreed to give some key 
party positions, including the post of sec- 
retary-general, to members of rival fac- 
tions. Despite these fence-mending ef- 
forts, the party’s wounds are far from 
healed. Vowed Fukuda: “The first round 
is over, but the second hasjust begun.” # 





Premier Ohira after Diet vote 
He beamed, but his party bombed. 
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Next: No. 189? 


Another soldier in power 






he streets of La Paz were littered with 

the bodies of slain protesters, and the 
new regime was holed up in the presi- 
dential palace behind a wall of tanks. 
Shops and banks were shuttered by a gen- 
eral strike, and a former head of state 
was demanding an uprising in support of 
the ousted government. But by Bolivian 
standards, last week’s chaos was all too 
routine. In a country that has had 188 
coups in the past 154 years (and once had 
three heads of state in a single 24-hour pe- 
riod), the most notable thing about the 
overthrow of President Walter Guevara 
Arze by Colonel Alberto Natusch Busch 


> 
% 





The colonel at post-coup press conference 





The advantage of striking first. 


was its timing. It came just days after U.S. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance had urged 
Bolivia’s leading politicians to support the 
country’s first civilian government after 
a decade of military rule. 

Guevara, a political moderate who 
once served as Bolivia’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations, seemed doomed from 
the moment he was sworn in three months 
ago. Various plotters began planning at 
least three separate coups after Bolivia’s 
Congress chose Guevara to serve as in- 
terim President until an election next 
May. Natusch, 46, the commander of the 
military training school, struck first. 
Backed by junior officers, he dispatched 
a force to surround the palace, dissolved 





During the next five days, at least 100 
protesters died as the new strongman used 
armor and fighter planes to crush a gen- 
eral strike called by the million-member 
Bolivian Central Labor Federation (COB). 
The death toll might have been higher 
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had Natusch not stationed troops at the 
mines outside the capital to prevent 
militant workers from following their 
usual practice of heading for La Paz with 
satchels of dynamite whenever a coup 
takes place. 

The previous military President, Gen- 
eral David Padilla, who stepped down 
in August, vainly appealed to soldiers to 
stage a countercoup that would return 
the presidency to Guevara, but by week’s 
end active resistance to the new regime 
halted. 

Natusch, whose uncle, German Busch 
Becerra, headed a military regime 40 
years ago, lifted martial law and press 
censorship, then went on TV to pledge 
a vaguely defined “revolutionary” gov- 
ernment of “national leftism.” He also 
agreed to a plan under which he would 
become the dominant member of a rul- 
ing triumvirate that would also include 
representatives of Congress and the COB. 
Though Natusch promised to let the May 
election take place, the COB rejected the 
plan, leaving the composition of a new 
regime unsettled. 

Washington had hoped that under 
Guevara, Bolivia would join with its fel- 
low Andean Group members (Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador) to form a 
pro-democracy bloc in Latin America. 
Seeking to keep that notion alive, the For- 
eign Ministers of the other Andean coun- 
tries issued a statement expressing their 
“confidence” that Bolivia would soon re- 
turn to “democratic and harmonious na- 
tional comity.” The only way to achieve 
that may be Coup No. 189. zg 


KENYA 
Arap Moi Again 
This time with feeling 
n Kenya an election campaign is al- 
ways a kind of carnival, but the one 


that wound up last week was especially tu- 
multuous. No fewer than 742 hopefuls ran 


| for the 158 seats in parliament, and near- 
| ly 5 million people, a record 80% of the 


Congress and declared himself President. | 


electorate, went to the polls. And why not? 
By some estimates, the candidates spent 
as much as $75 million on free beer and 
assorted gifts (two staples: cheap watches 
and T shirts) as well as outright bribes to 
curry favor with voters. And as for the of- 
fice seekers, they could bank on a rule of 
Kenyan politics that says that fewer than 
half of the sitting legislators ever get re- 
elected. This year, as usual, only about 
half the incumbents retained their seats. 
Observed a Kenyan economist: “We don’t 
shoot people in this country. We let the 
public do it for us.” 

The most significant thing the public 
did last week was to give a rousing vote 


| of confidence to Daniel arap Moi, 55. 







Arap Moi has been Kenya’s President 
since the death 14 months ago of Jomo 
Kenyatta, the autocratic old warrior who 
secured the East African country’s inde- 


























































pendence from Britain in 1963 and ruled 
it like a benign colonial governor ever af- 
ter. Not only did Arap Moi run without 
opposition in his own district,* but many 
old Kenyatta regime holdovers were oust- 
ed. Arap Moi will now be free to put his 
own imprint on Kenya. 

A shy, modest man who does not 
smoke or drink, Arap Moi was the flam- 
boyant Kenyatta’s somewhat faceless 
Vice President for eleven years before 
Jomo’s death. Then, the conventional wis- 
dom was that Kenya would be torn apart 
in a bloody tribal struggle for power, be- 
cause no one in sight had anything like 
the following of the Mzee (Swahili for old 
man). But with the backing of the two 
most powerful Cabinet ministers belong- 
ing to the dominant Kikuyu tribe, Arap 
Moi was selected as the new President 
by the country’s ruling party, the Kenya 
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The President strumming at a rally 
The pleasure of being on one’s own. 


African National Union. 

Many believed that Arap Moi would 
be controlled by Kenyatta’s old cronies. 
Indeed he did retain nearly all of Ken- 
yatta’s ministers. Gradually, however, he 
began moving out on his own—literally. 
Casting himself as a circuit-riding pop- 
ulist, he visited villages throughout the 
country; in the past year, Arap Moi has 
logged more miles than Kenyatta did dur- 
ing all of his 15 years in power. 

More important, the new President 
attacked the ills that took root in Ken- 
ya’s government during Kenyatta’s later 
years. As part of his “footstep” program 
to root out corruption, he publicly de- 
nounced five M.P.s for illegal practices, 
launched an investigation of contracts 
awarded by the Ministry of Works, and 
started a probe of the Lands Ministry. 
Arap Moi also virtually eliminated the il- 


*In Kenya the President must be a member of par- 
liament, and is elected by that body for a five-year 
term. 
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legal killing of game and the smuggling 
of ivory and coffee long tolerated by Ken- 
yatta. Says one villager from Jomo’s home 
town of Gatundu: “Everyone likes the 
President because he has stopped the out- 
laws, the poachers and coffee smugglers. 
In Kenyatta’s day, you could see a big 
man with a number of jobs. Nowadays it 
is one man, one job, and we are 
all equal.” 

Arap Moi has also set about to di- 
minish the power of Kenyatta’s Kikuyu 
tribe, which, though it accounts for only 
20% of the 15.5 million population, ex- 
ercises near total control over Kenya’s 40 
other tribes. In last week’s election many 
members of the tribe’s political arm, the 
GEMA Party, were defeated; in Nairobi 
only three of the eight M.P.s affiliated 
with the tribal party were re-elected. 
Among the defeated was Kenyatta’s 
righthand man and brother-in-law, Mbi- 
yu Koinange, who got through the 1974 
election by locking up his opponent be- 
fore voting day and releasing him after- 
ward. The President has also begun to 
chip away at the large business and land 
holdings of the Kenyatta family by qui- 
etly authorizing repossessions of property 
by unpaid creditors and pressing for pay- 
ment of back taxes. The total wealth 
is staggering; Jomo Kenyatta’s estate 
alone is estimated to be worth more than 
$200 million. 


s Kenya's chief executive, Arap Moi 

faces many unsolved problems. Hous- 
ing is poor: in some cities, families crowd 
into a single room with no toilet or kitch- 
en and pay $60 a month for the priv- 
ilege. Jobs are scarce, inflation is run- 
ning at 11%, and Kenya’s export earnings 
are down as a result of a drastic drop in 
world prices for coffee and tea over the 
past two years. At the same time, Ken- 
ya’s population is expected to double by 
the end of the century, which may make 
it impossible to raise living standards. 
Today Kenya’s economy is heavily de- 
pendent on foreign aid, which now to- 
tals $300 million a year, or about 10% 
of the country’s gross national product. 
Explains an Agency for International 
Development economist stationed there: 
“People like to give money to Kenya. 
It’s a sexy country.” 

Despite the country’s economic prob- 
lems, most Kenyans seem to feel that it 
is particularly blessed, not least in the 
area of race relations. Kenya’s white pop- 
ulation, now more than 60,000, has ac- 
tually grown since independence. “I do 
not know anybody who is not very hap- 
py with our lot right now,” says Philip 
Leakey, 30, a member of the famous fam- 
ily of Kenya-based anthropologists, who 
last week became one of the few whites 
ever to be elected to parliament. And as 
for those slipping living standards, Ken- 
yans believe they are not alone among 
their neighbors. As one proverb has it: 
“In Kenya, dogs eat dogs, but in Tan- 
zania, dogs eat nothing.” a 
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EAST BLOC 


“Your Cause Is Also Our Cause” 


As new crackdowns proceed, dissidents try to link arms 


| perentig a 15-month pause, the So- 
viets have resumed a crackdown on 
critics of the regime. In three centers of 
human rights agitation, Moscow, Kiev 
and Vilnius, KGB operatives over the past 
two weeks have arrested four prominent 
dissidents and searched the homes of sev- 
eral others. The moves mean a further 
thinning of Soviet dissident ranks already 
greatly diminished by the deportation of 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn and Andrei 
Amalrik in the mid-1970s and the trials 
and imprisonment of Yuri Orlov and 
Anatoli Shcharansky, among others, in 
1978. The movement’s sole internation- 
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Czechoslovak Playwright Vaclav Havel 
After the trial, a new spirit of unity. 


ally known survivor is Nobel Peace Prize- 
winner Andrei Sakharov, who last week 
condemned the new arrests as “a calcu- 
lated blow by the organs of repression.” 
Western observers speculated that the 
arrests might mark an effort to silence 
the remaining dissident voices in the So- 
viet Union before the Olympic Games 
open in Moscow next July. Those seized 
represent several currents within the So- 
viet human rights movement. 
>» Father Gleb Yakunin, 45, arrested in 
Moscow, leads Russian Orthodox believ- 
ers who chafe under state control of 
church affairs. 
>» Mathematician Tatiana Velikanova, 
47, another Muscovite, is a longtime 
champion of the persecuted Seventh-day 
Adventists, Crimean Tartars and Jewish 
“refuseniks” who have been denied per- 
mission to emigrate abroad. 
» Music Teacher Mykola Gorbal, 38, 
jailed in Kiev, has been active on be- 





half of Ukrainian political prisoners. 
> Historian Antanas Terleckas, 51, seized 
in Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania, is a 
Lithuanian nationalist and a Roman 
Catholic who had contributed to under- 
ground human rights journals. 
Antidissident activity has also been 
heavy lately in other East bloc states, most 
notably Czechoslovakia, There, the par- 
ticular target of Party Chief Gustav 
Husak’s secret police is the movement 
that has grown over the past three years 
around Charter 77, a human rights man- 
ifesto signed by 1,000 people. Last month 
six Charter 77 organizers, among them 
Playwright Vaclav Havel, received sen- 
tences of up to five years for “subversion 
of the republic.” Since then more than 25 
Charter 77 signers have been hauled in 
for questioning on various trumped-up 
charges, including attempts to blow up a 
Prague bridge and to assassinate Husak. 


he arrests and trials in the Soviet 

Union and Czechoslovakia have fos- 
tered a new spirit of unity among East 
bloc dissidents, who have launched a co- 
ordinated attempt to defend one another. 
The groundwork was laid earlier this year 
at a Moscow meeting between Sakharov 
and a member of Poland’s major human 
rights organization, the Committee for So- 
cial Self-Defense (KOR). After that, KOR 
publicly expressed solidarity with Soviet 
dissidents, and 15 Polish protesters staged 
a hunger strike on behalf of the Charter 
77 organizers before their Prague trial. 
Following the trial, Sakharov wrote an 
open letter to Charter 77 and KOR ac- 
tivists calling for the “unification of our 
struggle for human rights in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union.” 

Even more striking have been the pro- 
tests emanating from Hungary. Because 
Hungary enjoys more freedom than most 
East bloc countries, its intellectuals had 
been reluctant to risk that status by de- 
fending dissidents in other Communist 
countries. Two weeks ago, however, 254 
prominent Hungarian writers, film mak- 
ers, philosophers, mathematicians and 
economists signed various letters protest- 
ing the Prague arrests and trials. 

In one particularly telling missive ad- 
dressed to the Charter 77 signatories, Phi- 
losophers Gydrgy Bence and Janos Kis, 
and Journalist Janos Kenedi said they felt 
a special sense of responsibility for the 
crackdown because their country “partic- 
ipated in the occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia” in 1968. As a result of that, the 
Hungarians told the Czechoslovaks, “your 
cause is also our cause.” It is a sentiment 
that is increasingly shared by Poles, Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians and oth- 
ers throughout the East bloc who strive 
for greater freedom. = 
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The world’s 


smartest cameras 
now guarantee you 
perfect pictures. 


Buy a Polaroid Sonar camera right now 
and you can get guaranteed perfect pictures 
Plus 2 free packs of film and flash bars. 


Buy any specially 
marked Polaroid Sonar 
Land camera between 
August 1, 1979 and Jan- 
uary 31, 1980,and you 
can get guaranteed per- 
fect pictures, and more. 

Send us the specialcou- 
pon on the camera box, 
along with your sales 
receipt, warranty card 
and 50¢ for handling 








Blue Dot™ flash bars. totally happy with, for 


Plus a Polaroid Perfect 


This book is your 
guarantee of getting 
perfect eee for up 
to one full year (or up 
to ten packs of film— 





In return, 
we'll send you 2 






free packs of 
SX-70 


Picture Coupon Book. 


whatever reason, just 
send 10 of them to us 
with a coupon. We'll 
send you a replacement 


pack of SX-70 film. Free. 


Of course, this is one 
guarantee you may 
never actually have to 
use. Because whether 


film and whichever comes first). 
2 free Because whenever you 
Sylvania take pictures you're not 





you choose the SX-70 
Limited to U.S. residents. Offer void where prohibited 


m us for up toa year. 


Sonar or the Pronto 
Sonar, you'll be getting 
a camera that automat- 
ically focuses itself— with 
sound waves—to give 
you sharp, precisely fo- 
cused instant pictures 
every time. 

Just one more reason 
why we call them the 
world’s smartest cam- 
eras. And why buying 
one right now would 
be an absolute stroke of 
genius. 


©1979 Polaroid Corporation 
“Polaroid;*SX-70;"“Pronto™ 


POLAROMD SK70 LAND FILM = POLAROND SIL7O LAND FILM 


POLAROIDS SX-70 SONAR& PRONTO SONAR 


The world’s smartest cameras. 





We don’t just make steel... 
we do big things with it. 











































When we start to build a 
one-and-a-quarter-mile bridge 
over a mighty river..that’'s a 
challenge. We're talking about 
the Newburgh-Beacon Bridge 
across the Hudson River in 
New York State—to be built with 
more than 26,000 tons of steel. 
Erecting that steel will be a 
highly skilled and courageous group 
of men working for American Bridge 
Division, the construction arm of 
U.S. Steel. These men played a major 
part in building most of America’s 
great bridges and many of the nation’s 
landmark buildings. 
They fabricated and erected the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, the 
Mackinac Bridge in Michigan and the 
may New River Gorge Bridge in West Virginia— 
mem to name a few. They put up the steelwork 
x for Chicago's Sears Tower and for the 
See New Orleans Superdome. 
esa” 














Now, the people of American Bridge have 
my started on a new one. As a great structure 

@ begins to take shape, you'll see once again that 
@ we don't just make steel..we do big things with it 


Capability. 


It’s one of our 





United States Steel, 600 Grant St, Pittsburgh,PA 15230 j= =  ——— qrapewann 
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it Wouldnt. 
e Thanksgiving 
Without Turkey 


















n Before your 
Thanksgiving feast, 
enjoy a toast of 
“Turkey."’ You'll find 
America’s finest native 
whiskey, 101-Proof 
Wild Turkey,” dressed 
for the holidays ina 
quietly elegant gift 
carton. It's the 
whiskey truly 

q beyond 


duplication 


ae «ate a Sag 
Another before-dinner treat for those who 
' prefer America’s finest whiskey at a lower 
7 proof—86.8-Proof Wild Turkey”. It's also 
: packaged ready for giving,in a striking 






: 
I Austin Nichols par 
@ | 





ge 1979 AUSTIN, NICHOLS DISTILLING CO., LAWRENCEBURG, KENTUCKY 
*Price may vary by state. 
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The world’s finest 

whiskey in the 

world’s finest crystal 

by Baccarat: Just 

introduced, this crysta 

S> masterpiece —contain- 
~ a : ~ ing 101-Proof Wild Turke 

After dinner, savor the magnificent taste of Wild Tu * Liqueur— —was inspired by the decanters of eany American sea 
the ‘‘Sippin'’ Sweet Cream” of liqueurs. Of all the classic liqueurs captains. Each Baccarat decanter comes with a numbered 
in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur is made in America. Now you certificate, in a ‘Captain's chest" of hand-hewn wood with 
can serve Turkey after dinner too. Elegantly gift packaged. 80 Proof a hand-rubbed finish. A true family heirloom. About $250.°* 


ad 


The first in an exciting new series of 
Wild Turkey ceramics: For collectors 
T Amer cana (and ¢ nnoisseurs 
yf Wild Turkey), America’s 

native bird 

imemorated in this 

limited-edition 
d nter (in bisque 

) filled with 101- 
Proof Wild Turkey. It's a hand 
some “conversation piece”’ for 
Thanksgiving and the holiday season. 
Beautifully boxed for gift presentation. 





Take another look at 











That fabulous first time only comes one time. And that’s why you'd 
like to catch all your family’s “firsts” to see, to hear, to relish and relive, over 
and over again. 

Now you can. All it takes is JVC's Vidstar™ System and your own 


color TV. 


Vidstar lets you videotape outdoors or in. 

Get started with the JVC Vidstar HR-4100. It’s the portable VHS 
recorder player from the people who first developed VHS. In the great out- 
doors, it runs on rechargeable batteries. Indoors, you simply plug it into the 
AC adaptor. 

Next choose a color video camera from our complete lineup of 3 differ- 
ent models. Like the one shown here. 

Now you're ready to shoot most anything you like, mostanywhere you 
go. As soon as you get home, Vidstar plays it all back instantly on your own 
TV—in brilliant color with sound fidelity to match. 


Vidstar frees you from film's costly hassles. 

There's no fumbling around with projectors and screens in darkened 
rooms. Vidstar plays easily, in any lighting conditions. 

There's no waiting days and days for movie film to be developed. 
Vidstar delivers ‘instant replays.” 

There's no need to spend hundreds of dollars to shoot and process 
enough film for longer events. Two-hour Vidstar videocassettes cost much 
less, and let you erase and re-record whenever you like. 


Vidstar records regular TV programs, too. 

When you add on our new tuner/timer module, the Vidstar HR-4100 
also videotapes your favorite television broadcasts. And it can record off one 
channel while you're watching another. Or you can pre-program it to make 
recordings automatically, even when you're not there. 


Vidstar asks you to ask the experts. 
Your nearby JVC Vidstar dealer is an 
expert about video. And he’s ready to answer 
all your questions about which Vidstar 
system fits your needs best. Visit him, be- 
cause the more you understand, the more 
likely you'll want JVC's Vidstar VHS System— 
it’s bound to score with your whole family. 


VIDSTER VHS 


JVC 


US JVC CORP 














The legality of recording copyngnted 
material for pnvate use has not been 
Clarified at this time. By the sale of thas 
equipment we do not represent that 
Copyrighted materials can be recorded. 


TV reception simutated 


Take another look at your 
nearest JVC Vidstar dealer: 


The Action Group Inc. 
211 Lawrencewood Center 
Niles 


Appletree 
122 Simonds 
DeKalb 


Appletree 
730 W. Chicago St. 
Elgin 


Appletree 

1261 Ogden Ave. 
Naperville 

Bell & Howell Co. 
2411 Howard St 
Evanston 

Cardinal Electronics 
3028 N. Central Ave. 
Chicago 

Center Video Center 
5800 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 

Columbia Pictures 
Videocassette Svcs. 
1501 Landmeier Rd 
Elk Grove Village 
Columbia Video Systems 
1805 St. Johns Ave 
Highland Park 
Consumer Products 
of America 

543 State St 
Hammond 

Glaser's 

5123S. Kedzie 
Chicago 

Hi-Fi Hutch 

524 E Northwest Hwy 
Mount Prospect 

Hi-Fi Hutch 

53 W. Gold Rd 

Villa Park 

Hinda Distributors 
637 S. Dearbom 
Chicago 
International Export 
2315 W. Devon 
Chicago 

Interstate A/V 
4100 W. Warren Ave 
Hillside 

K&B TV& Appliance 
7516 S. Cass Ave. 
Darien 

Malelo Camera Co. A/V 
3336 S. Halsted St 
Chicago 

Mario Sales & Dist. 
3245 W. 26th St 
Chicago 

Martex TV & Furn. 
3210 W. 111 St. 
Chicago 

Meade Electric Co. 
1825 Summer St 
Hammond 

Mills Recording Co. 
310 N.Michigan 
Chicago 

Minas TV 

6137 N. Clark St 
Chicago 

New South Park Loan 
330 E. 47th St. 
Chicago 

Oak Park Wholesale 
7236 W. Madison 
Forest Park 

Olson Electronics 
4101 N. Milwaukee 
Chicago 





Pleasure Technologies 
26 S. LaGrange Rd. 
LaGrange 

Poe's Camera A/V 

616 Davis St. 
Evanston 

Precision TV Sales 
229 S. Mannheim 
Bellwood 

R&B Sales 

622 West 31st. St 
Chicago 

Roscor Inc. 

6169 W. Oakton St. 
Morton Grove 

Schaak Electronics 
Aurora, Orland Park, 
Schaumberg, Vernon Hill 
Selectronics 

10 S. Spring St 

Roselle 

Shutter Bug 

37 S. State St 

Chicago 

Sights & Sounds 
1607 Western Ave. 
Chicago Hts. 

Sights & Sounds 
5156 W. 95th St 
Oaklawn 

Standard Photo Supply 
43 E. Chicago Ave 
Chicago 

Swiderski Electronics 
1200 Greenleaf Ave. 
Elk Grove Village 
Teletronics 

2440 South Wolf Road 
Des Plaines 

United Visual Aids 
905 Fairway Dr. 
Bensonville 


Videodyssey 

461 Lake Cook Rd. 
Deerfield 

Video Encounters Inc. 
206 W. Roosevelt Rd 
Villa Oaks Center 
Villa Park 

Video Forum 
824 Diversey Pky 
Chicage 

Video Replay Inc. 
441 N. Clark St 
Chicago 

Village Television 
809 Ridge Road 
Wilmette 

Village Television 
874 Greenbay Rd 
Winnetka 
Willards Audio 
40 Yorktown Rd 
Lombard 

World of Music 
1325 W. Jefferson 
Joliet 
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MENTHOL FILTER 


F 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined f 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. ff 
5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 














NORTHERN IRELAND 


It Is “Clearly a War Situation” 


A political leader of “the movement” speaks on I.R.A. aims 





ag fen ran away!” With that de- | 


risive taunt, British troops arriving 
in Ulster ten years ago dismissed the 
threat posed by the remnants of the old 
Irish Republican Army. Their laughter 
died quickly after the birth of the Pro- 
visional I.R.A., whose cold-eyed gunmen 
began ambushing Protestant loyalist ci- 
vilians, policemen and the newly arrived 
soldiers with ruthless efficiency. But a dec- 
ade of Provo bloodshed, climaxed by the 
wanton murder of Lord Mountbatten in 
Southern Ireland last August, has eroded 
much of the L.R.A.’s support in the large- 
ly Catholic Republic. “They started ‘well 
but now they’re Communists,” growled a 
Dublin workman over a pint of Guinness 
last week. “They don’t want Irish unity. 
All they want is power, like the Ayatul- 
lah or Fidel Castro.” 

Anti-LR.A. attitudes have hardened 
in the Republic in the wake of the Mount- 
batten assassination, and police there ap- 
pear to be having some success at curb- 
ing the guerrillas’ activities. Late in 
October, Dublin authorities seized a large 
shipment of contraband U.S.-made arms 
that included M60 machine guns, and last 
week they began the trial of two I.R.A. de- 
fendants charged with planting the bomb 
on Mountbatten’s boat. Though the two, 
Francis McGirl, 24, and Thomas McMa- 
hon, 31, are pleading innocent, detectives 
testified that they had traces of gelignite 
explosive material, sand and paint from 
the boat on their clothing. 

Ireland’s Prime Minister Jack Lynch, 
meanwhile, arrived in Washington for 
talks with President Jimmy Carter, Con- 
gressmen and Irish-American leaders on 
the problems posed by the turmoil in Ul- 
ster, which indeed are beginning to show 
up in the U.S. Shortly before Lynch's vis- 
it began, FBI agents in Philadelphia ar- 
rested ILR.A. Bomber Michael O’Rourke 
in Philadelphia on charges of illegal im- 
migration. O’Rourke, who blasted his way 
out of a Dublin jail in July 1976, may re- 
quest asylum, but Irish authorities have 
moved to have him extradited. 

A united Ireland has always been the 
goal of the I.R.A., which looks on the six 
northern counties of Ulster as a belea- 
guered colony. While Ulster’s 65% Prot- 
estant majority clings to its ties with Eng- 
land, the I.R.A. remains a potent force 
among Ulster Catholics, who chafe at the 
constant surveillance of their impover- 
ished neighborhoods by armed British 
soldiers. 

According to British intelligence, the 
supreme leader of the Provos is Belfast- 
born Gerry Adams, 31, a sometime stu- 


dent and bartender who has spent 4% of 


the past nine years in prison without be- 
ing convicted of a serious crime. In the 
past three years, the British say, Adams 
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has honed the Provos into a deadly ter- 
rorist force. Despite their small numbers 
—there are only 600 to 700 gunmen, or- 
ganized into cells of four to six men each 
—they manage to tie down 30,000 troops 
and police. A top British officer in Ulster 
says flatly: “Gerry Adams runs the LR.A. 
in the North.” 

Adams, a soft-voiced six-footer with 
spectacles and a brown beard, denies that 
he is the “mastermind” behind the new 
LR.A. He claims that the British want to 
“personalize” their enemy and settled on 
him for the purpose. ““No one man could 
have done everything they say I did,” he 


ySERGes [To iso ee 


The Sinn Fein’s Gerry Adams 
Even the Dublin government must fall. 


says. Yet he is clearly a top strategist in 
the Republican movement. Speaking of- 
ficially as vice president of the Provision- 
al Sinn Fein, the political arm of the Pro- 
vos, Adams met TIME Correspondent 
Erik Amfitheatrof in Ulster last week in 
the first interview he has granted to any 
US. publication. 


On the Mountbatten murder: The I-R.A. 
gave clear reasons for the execution. I 
think it is unfortunate that anyone has to 
be killed, but the furor created by Mount- 
batten’s death showed up the hypocritical 
attitude of the media establishment. As a 
member of the House of Lords, Mount- 
batten was an emotional figure in both 
British and Irish politics. What the ILR.A. 
did to him is what Mountbatten had been 
doing all his life to other people; and with 


















his war record I don’t think he could have 
objected to dying in what was clearly a 
war situation. He knew the danger in- 
volved in coming to this country. In my 
opinion, the I.R.A. achieved its objective: 


people started paying attention to what 


was happening in Ireland. 


On the I.R.A.’s support: Clearly there is con- 
siderable support for the movement. The 
proof of this is that after a whole decade 
of war, the I.R.A. appears to be able to ex- 
pand and escalate at will. It is obviously 
a small force fighting against tremendous 
odds and couldn't even exist unless there 
was popular support for it. 


On the charge that the LR.A. will eventually 
attack the trish Republic: The main aim of 
this phase of the struggle is to remove 
the British [from Ulster] and to create 
conditions where the Irish people, in a 
united Ireland, can establish social de- 
mocracy with complete control over their 
own destiny. The movement wants to see 
the creation of a decentralized socialist 
state. Obviously, even the term united Ire- 
land means that the government that has 
been set up in the Republic must come 
down. The working-class majority from 
Ulster—Protestants and Catholics—don’t 
simply want to be absorbed into a deca- 
dent state. The Republic has got severe 
economic problems: high unemployment 
and all the ills of an unjust society whose 
wealth is controlled by a very small group. 
Obviously, that government has to come 


down, and they know it. Their interpre- | 


tation is that the I.R.A. is trying to de- 
stroy them. 


On whether the movement is Marxist: This 
is propaganda. The Republican move- 
ment has always been socialist in the Irish 
tradition of radical thinkers. It has never 
been a Marxist movement, and it is not 
one now. We are not enamored of what 
happens in the East bloc countries, and 
at the same time we don’t think democ- 
racy exists in the West. We would have a 
lot more in common with the Third 
World. 


On links with other guerrillas: There have 
never been close ties between the Repub- 
lican movement and the P.L.O., the 
Basques or any other revolutionary 
groups. Obviously, there are parallels, and 
we would express solidarity with their 
struggles for national liberation. 


On the alternative to violence: Your coun- 
try overthrew colonial rule because its 
people were forcéd to. Armed struggle is 
a response to what the Establishment is 


doing. The British soldiers come with | 
weapons. They don’t come and say, “Let's | 


try to sort this out.” Their political mas- 
ters don’t say, “Let's try some other way.” 
They use force, they use all the instru- 
ments of war. The I.R.A., as a manifes- 
tation of the people’s resistance, is a re- 
sponse to that. = 












































WEST GERMANY 


hen they first appeared in Germany 

500 years ago, one chronicle de- 
nounced them as an “uncouth, dirty and 
barbarous” people who “live like dogs and 
are expert at thieving and cheating.” Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, aristocrats out on a 
hunt considered them fair game, along 
with birds and boar. More than 400,000 
of them were murdered by the Nazis in 
the course of the Holocaust that also 
claimed 6 million Jewish lives. Even to- 
day West Germany’s gypsies are openly 
persecuted. Says Grattan Puxon, general 
secretary of the Roma World Union, an 
international gypsy organization based in 
| Bern, Switzerland: “We are the forgotten 
victims of Fascism.” 

A race of dark-eyed, olive-skinned 
traders who began migrating out of India 
a millennium ago and still speak their own 
language (a guttural tongue with Aryan 
roots called Romany), gypsies have been 
vilified wherever they have gone. Of the 
10 million who now live outside India, 
roughly half have settled in Eastern Eu- 
rope, while a million are in Western Eu- 
rope and 500,000 are in the U.S. But only 
50,000 gypsies are in West Germany. It 
is the home, they believe, of the worst prej- 
udice against them. 

Though studies have shown that the 
rate of violent and sexual crimes is lower 
among gypsies than among the German 
population as a whole, they remain 
marked as dangerous people, as well as 
chronic pickpockets and con men. Tell- 





of a group of the “forbidden” people who lived for months under a bridge in Cologne 








The Nazis’ Forgotten Victims 


Angry gypsies are pressing to settle old scores 


geuner, literally means “wandering swin- 
dier.” Complains Romani Rose, a 
German gypsy activist: “If a sandwich is 
missing in the schoolroom, a gypsy child 
gets blamed.” 

Attempts by gypsies to move into de- 
cent neighborhoods invariably touch off 
protests. Most gypsies are confined to 
ghettos; in Bad Hersfeld, a town of 30,000 
near the East German border, 200 gyp- 
sies live in old refugee housing that 
lacks hot water and indoor toilets and is 
so overrun by rats from a nearby gar- 
bage dump that children are not allowed 
out at night. In summer, when gypsies 
take to the highways in camper trucks 
as wandering salesmen and secondhand 
dealers, the treatment that they encounter 
is especially rough. Owners of almost 
90% of West Germany’s campsites, claim- 
ing that the gypsies would pester va- 
cationers by peddling their wares, have 
tacked up signs reading GYPSIES FOR- 
BIDDEN. Police periodically descend on 
camping gypsies with guard dogs and 
submachine guns and force them to 
move on. “We are the original camp- 
ers,” Rose complains. “Yet now everyone 
can live like a gypsy in West Germany 
except gypsies.” 

As part of Hitler’s drive to exter- 
minate “inferior races,” the Nazis in 1938 
established a Central Office for Com- 
batting the Gypsy Menace, which ar- 
bitrarily classified thousands of gypsies 
as common criminals and sent them to 
concentration camps. Later, gypsies | 








4 
became targets of the Nazi crusade for 
racial purity. 

The downfall of the Third Reich, 
however, did not halt the devaluation of 
gypsy lives. Though West Germany paid 
nearly $715 million in reparations to Is- 
rael and various Jewish organizations, 
gypsies as a group received nothing. In 
1952, when the new West German gov- 
ernment offered to pay survivors five 
deutsche marks (worth roughly $1.20) 
for each day they had spent in the camps, 
many illiterate gypsies simply signed 
away their claims for compensation in | 
exchange for trifling sums. Gypsy ac- | 
tivists have uncovered a case of a woman 
who received $10 for the death of her 
baby in Auschwitz. 

West German officials have rejected 
the efforts of several thousand gypsy sur- 
vivors of the war to establish citizenship 
in the Federal Republic, even though their 
families have lived in Germany for gen- 
erations. What particularly galls gypsy 
leaders is that these rejections seem to be 
based on Nazi records of alleged miscon- 
duct. Says Rose: “No postwar German 
government has acknowledged our suffer- 
ing. They agonize over the Jews, and 
rightly. But they have ignored us.” 

Joined by Jewish survivors of the Ho- 
locaust, gypsies have begun to press for 
rights and recognition. Last month 2,000 
gypsies marched to the stone marker 
at Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, 
where thousands of Jews and gypsies were 
killed. 





I: a brief but moving talk, Simone Veil, 
a French Jew who survived Bergen- 
Belsen and is now President of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, recalled how the 
music of gypsy fiddlers had bolstered the 
morale of the camp’s prisoners, until one 
day the music stopped. She pledged her 
support for a ten-point list of demands 
that gypsy leaders presented to Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt last week. It asks, 
among other things, for an official ac- 
knowledgment of the Germans’ respon- 
sibility for the gypsies’ wartime persecu- 
tion and an end to discrimination in jobs 
and housing, free access to campsites and 
a “re-education program” for prejudiced 
police. Gypsy activists are also negotiating 
with the government for a reparations 
payment of $365 million that could be 
used to pay for educational and cultural 
programs benefiting all of Western Eu- 
rope’s gypsies. 

Schmidt's government has expressed 
sympathy for the gypsies’ cause; one of- 
ficial has urged it to settle the compen- 
sation issue “promptly and generously.” 
If that does not happen soon, some gyp- 
sies are prepared to take further steps to 
underscore their grievances. One tactic 
under consideration: inviting arrest by 
tearing down signs barring gypsies from 
campsites in the hope that it might lead 
to a court ruling affirming the full equal- 
ity of a people still searching for a place 
to call home. P 








| ingly, the German name for gypsy, Zi- 
58 
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WE GIVE YOU 
SOMETHING 


MONEY MARRET FUNDS 
DON'T. 


These days Money Market Funds have become very 
appealing to many people. And for a very good reason: 
They promise a high rate of interest. 

A promise, however, is not a guarantee. And it is 
entirely possible the interest rates that look so good in 
November may not be as high in June. 

— On the other hand, when you 
invest in a Certificate of Deposit at a 
Savings & Loan, you get high interest 
[iilcispiiuiaasce | rates that are guaranteed not to 
fluctuate from the time it's purchased 
to the time it matures. 

And remember, when you save where you see this 
FSLIC emblem, your money is insured by an agency of 
the Federal Government up to QOS&LOAN FO 
$40,000. 

You are guaranteed high 
interest with absolutely no risk. 









MEMBER 


FSLIC 






MN 


PR: 


1979, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 "E" Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Behavior 


Facing the Fear of Flying 


Flight attendants cope with the trauma of fatal disasters 


hen a Southern Airways DC-9 

crashed in rain and hail near New 
Hope, Ga., in 1977, Flight Attendant 
Sandy Purl was not among the 70 dead. 
But she came to wish she had been. Hos- 
pitalized and sedated for shock, Purl 
would leap from her bed each night shout- 
ing, “Grab your ankles!” and try to force 
other patients into the classic precrash 
body position. A year later, she was still 
overcome with guilt that she had survived 
and her passengers died. One recurrent 
fantasy was that her arms and legs were 
gone. Says Purl: “I thought maybe if I had 
no legs or arms, I would be a victim of the 
crash and that would be O.K. I looked 
into the mirror one morning and beat it to 
splinters because I looked so good. My 
husband was absolutely supportive, but I 
divorced him. I woke up a year later and 
thought, ‘My God, what have I done?’ ” 

Purl is an example of postcrash syn- 
drome among airline personnel: a deep 
trauma that combines survivor guilt, de- 
pression, rage and an array of physical 
symptoms ranging from digestive prob- 
lems and hypertension to sleeplessness 
and heart ailments. Some survivors devel- 
op phobias or panic when they hear 
sounds that remind them of the crash, and 
many are so worn out by the continuing 
anguish that they say they are simply too 
tired to make even minor decisions about 
their lives. Says Psychiatric Sociologist 
Margaret Barbeau of Glendale, Calif: 
“You can walk away from an accident 
without physical injury, but the 
emotional injury may be even 
worse. You can’t X-ray it, but the 
injuries are real.”” 

Barbeau devotes much of her 
practice to treating airline person- 
nel and families of the dead after 
fatal plane crashes. Hired by the 
Association of Flight Attendants, | 
she conducts group sessions and 
keeps a phone line open night and 
day for troubled survivors. Rea- 
son: the victim’s obsessive need to 
talk about the ordeal is part of the 
healing process. Says Barbeau: 
“The unburdening must go on, 
over and over again.” 

The first reaction of the survi- 
vor, says Barbeau, is “psychic 
numbing,” a defense mechanism 
that keeps him or her functioning. 
Then the full horror of the crash 
pokes through, fades again, and 
gradually comes to overwhelm the | 
victim. Like many flight atten- 
dants, Arlene Feroe, who survived 
an Alaska Airlines accident, ran 


around the hospital for days apol- Flight Attendant Sandy Purl (left) comforting Sandy Clay 
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Margaret Barbeau at Washington seminar 


other attendant drove his automobile into 
a tree during a hallucination; he “saw” a 
colleague who died in a plane crash sitting 
beside him in the car. 

Barbeau’s aim is to convert guilt and 
depression into rage and tears—to get the 
emotion out so that healing may begin. 
Justly or not, the first wave of rage is usu- 
ally directed at the airline for not doing 
more to prevent crashes. Says Sandy Clay, 
a survivor of the United crash at Portland, 
Ore., last December: “I wanted to blow up 
the airline. I tried to run over an executive 
of the company after they forced me to 
take sick leave and workmen's compensa- 
tion.” Some would like to get back to 





ogizing to injured passengers. An- Converting guilt and depression into rage and tears. 





work, but feel they are treated like pari- 
ahs. Others are terrified about flying 
again, and shocked that employers ignore 
the effects of trauma and want them right 
back at work. Says Lannie Chevalier, who 
survived two fatal helicopter crashes: 
“They felt there wouldn't be any problem 
if only I jumped right back on a plane. 
Their attitude was, ‘The pilots have gone 
back to flying, so why can’t you?’ ” In fact, 
says Clinical Psychologist Dan Johnson, 
the healing process is often slow; psycho- 
logical symptoms may still be increasing 
a year or more after the accident. 

Johnson and Barbeau are working 
with Western Air Lines flight attendants 
in the wake of the Mexico City crash last 
month. It marks the first time that grief 
counseling has been requested by an air- 
line. Says Western Vice President Larry 
Lee: “We had a very heavy grief situation. 
Many had just graduated after seven 
weeks of training with some of the victims. 
They become so close in these classes.” 

Johnson and Barbeau met with rela- 
tives and colleagues of the victims. They 
also gave a quick course in grief counsel- 
ing to senior Western employees, each of 
whom was assigned to help the family of 
one of the victims deal with their grief. 
The problem in the past, says Johnson, is 
that when executives are responsible for 
coping with the grief of employees, they 
become so involved and work so hard that 
they develop the same symptoms as the 
grief victims themselves. 


arbeau, who counseled relatives and 

colleagues of the dead after two air di- 
sasters that left no survivors—the 1978 
San Diego crash of a 727 and the DC-10 
crash in Chicago last May—says the 
uasteao Shock resulting from these crashes 
was more widespread than usual 
among airline employees. Reason: 
the outside observer always wards 
off fears of death by identifying 
with the survivor; with no survi- 
vors, those fears are harder to 
disperse. 

“The San Diego and Chicago 
crashes really helped focus atten- 
tion on the fears of aircraft person- 
nel,” says Barbeau. “It’s slowly 
getting to be O.K. now to talk 
about fear of flying among flight 
attendants and the general public 
as well. People who have gone 
through something like this are 
not the same afterward.” 

Still, most try to get back 
on the track. Two and a half 
years after her crash, Sandy 
Purl has gone back to work as 
a flight attendant with Republic 
Airlines. “Maybe it won’t work 
and Ill wind up working at 
McDonald’s,” she says. “I’m hurt. 
I'm sad. But I’m putting my 
puzzle together, and I will go 
forward.” a 
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Chevrolet Monte Carlo for 1980. 
You've never seen the likes 
of it before. 


An impressive statement, 
you say? 

Slip behind the wheel 
of the new Monte Carlo for 
1980. Run your hand along its 
rich new look of vinyl wood- 
grain. Take in its elegant new 
upholsterings. 

Then turn the key. Feel 
yourself propelled by a new 
standard 3.8 Liter (229 Cu. In.) 
V6 engine’ with greater 
power output than last year’s 
standard engine. A sensation 
you can multiply with the new 
available turbocharged V6 for 
1980. 

And, as you drive, remind 
yourself that automatic 
transmission and power 
steering are standard this year. 
And that it all comes together 
in a Monte Carlo with 
impressive EPA estimates 
for 1980. 

EPA EST. 


CHEVROLET ; 
MONTE CARLO Fer Hit. 


Std. 229 Cu. In. V6 fi9] 26 
Avail. V6 Turbo fis 25 


REMEMBER: Compare these 
estimates to estimated MPG of other 
cars. Your mileage mayvary depending 
on speed, trip length and weather 
Actual highway mileage will probably 
be less than the estimated highway 
fuel economy. Monte Carlo is equipped 
with GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer 
for details 
“Not available in California where 
a 231 Cu. In. V6 is standard. 


















The Chevy price makes 
it look even better. 
Which is perhaps the 

most exciting aspect of Monte 
Carlo’s impressive new 
features and driving delights 
for 1980. 

They all come to you for 
the price of a Chevrolet. 

See your Chevy dealer 
about buying or leasing the 
new Monte Carlo. 

You've never seen a 
Monte Carlo quite like 
it before. 





Monte Carlo’s new Special 
Custom interior available for 
1980. And underneath that, the 
quiet comfort of a cushion 
mounted full-perimeter frame 



















New available 3.8 Liter 
turbocharged V6 


engine for passing 
acceleration on demand. 








The rich new look of viny! 
wood-grain accents on the 
instrument panel to 

make Monte Carlo's new 
easier-to-read instruments 
look even better to you 








No other car looks quite like our 
Chevrolet Monte Cario. Impressive 
new grille, new dual rectangular 
headlights continue that distinction 
for 1980. 

Underneath it all, a highly tuned sport 
suspension system for a solid fee! 

of the road and nimble 
agility around curves 
and in and out of 
traffic. 
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Tapping the Riches of Shale 








Venturesome companies bet big on “the rock that burns” 


nce again the turmoil in Iran em- | 
phasizes American dependence 


upon what Jimmy Carter calls the 
“thin line of oil tankers stretching half- 
way around the earth to one of the most 
unstable regions in the world.” The drive 
to gain some freedom from OPEC by de- 
veloping domestic energy sources has 
never been more pressing. Last week 
the Senate easily adopted by a vote of 
65 to 19 a $20 billion synthetic-fuel pro- 
gram that, among other things, would 
turn the nation’s vast coal deposits into 
oil and gas. But of all the old and new 
sources of petroleum now being freshly 
examined, none is more promising or as 
controversial as the oil-bearing rock 
known as shale. 

Venturesome companies are betting 
millions on shale as they plunge deep into 
development projects that could soon fos- 
ter a new energy industry. TIME Los An- 
geles Bureau Chief William Rademaekers 
reports from the heart of the U.S. shale 
country: 


The dirt road running up Parachute 
Creek in western Colorado winds through 
an ever steeper canyon. As the road 
climbs, it deteriorates into first a stream 
bed and then a cliff-hugging path that 
passes a blackened ledge of shale rock that 
was struck by lightning two years ago and 
spouted flames for three days. The Indi- 
ans once dubbed the magic mineral “the 
rock that burns.” 
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Finally, at an altitude of 8,200 ft., 
the track breaks through onto a rolling 


| plateau of sagebrush, juniper and pine. 


It is here, on this remote plateau, south- 
west of Rifle, Colo., that Caterpillars of 
the Colony Development Operation have 
already cut 300 yds. into a mountain of 
shale. Near by, in another canyon, Union 
Oil engineers monitor a conveyor belt 
delivering a stream of shale into a giant 
funnel. Some 40 miles south, at Logan’s 
Wash, Occidental Petroleum miners have 
cut two mine faces into the sides of a 


| shale mountain. Farther northwest lies 


another tract of shale land soon to be 
developed by Gulf Oil and Standard of 
Indiana. 

This is the Piceance Basin, the heart 
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of a geological formation containing the 
world’s biggest known deposit of oil shale. 
Locked in the mottled rock is the energy 
equivalent of about 1.2 trillion bbl. of oil, 
or roughly 40 times the nation’s present 
proven reserves of liquid petroleum. 

Actually, “shale oil” is neither shale 
nor oil. The rock is marl, a variety of lime- 
stone laced with a solid fossil fuel called 
kerogen. The kerogen was deposited 40 
million years ago in the form of millions 
of tons of vegetable matter that collected 
on the bottom of a mammoth fresh- 
water lake that then covered Utah, Wy- 
oming and Colorado. But these lake-bed 
accumulations were never subjected to 
temperatures as high as 300° F and to ex- 
treme pressures that in time created un- 
derground deposits of readily usable liq- 
uid oil and natural gas. Now man must 
finish nature’s work. 

For years shale oil remained unde- 
veloped because conventional petroleum 
always hovered about $2 below the pro- 
jected price of shale, Capital development 
costs have inflated almost as fast as OPEC 
prices, In the 1960s, when crude was sell- 


ing for $2 a bbl., estimates were that oil | 


from rock could be produced for $4 a bbl. 
Now, with world prices going up almost 
daily beyond the $23.50 OPEC level, shale 
oil may be produced for $30. But spurred 
by the ever higher price of crude, a group 
of energy entrepreneurs aim toward turn- 
ing out more than 200,000 bbl. of shale 
oil a day by 1990. This surpasses the av- 
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erage amount of crude oil imported so far 
this year from Iran. 

Shale drillers know where to find their 
fuel, but they differ on the best way to 
get it out. Essentially, shale rock must be 
“cooked” at 900° F so that the kerogen 
can be vaporized and extracted. Two pro- 
cesses have been developed to do this. 

One is an above-ground method in 
which the shale is “distilled” in somewhat 
| the same way that moonshiners extract al- 
cohol from corn mash. After the shale is 
mined, the rock is crushed. Union Oil then 
moves shale chunks through a towering 
surface retort, where hot gases heat it to 
release the kerogen. Colony uses a dif- 
ferent process: it cooks finely ground shale 
in giant drums by mixing the marl with 
superheated, marble-size ceramic balls 
that distribute the temperature evenly and 
vaporize the kerogen. The balls are then 





screen, reheated and used again. 

A second, more radical method in- 
volves cooking the shale underground. 
Occidental, which has pioneered this pro- 
cess, plans to dig at least 2,000 chambers 
connected by tunnels under a 5,000-acre 
shale tract leased from the Government. 
The chambers, each about the size of a 
football field and 250 ft. to 300 ft. high, 
are created by drilling parallel tunnels 
leading from a vertical mineshaft into the 
rock at two different depths. The shale in 
between is then reduced to rubble by ex- 
plosions in both the top and bottom. Each 
chamber is sealed, and pilot-light burn- 
ers are lowered to start cooking the rock. 
Kerogen released from the shale settles 
to the bottom of the chamber and is piped 
out. Occidental engineers have already 
“fired” six giant chambers at an exper- 
imental facility at Logan’s Wash—with 
mixed results. In an experiment last July, 
the roof of the chamber collapsed. In oth- 
ers, the yield of shale oil was not as high 
as expected. 

Whatever extraction method is used, 





Achunk of kerogen-rich mar! limestone 








For days, a ledge spouted flames. 





separated from the spent shale by a | 
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Support towers for Occidental’s mining gear 


the investment will be enormous. Union’s 
proposed 9,000-bbl.-a-day plant would 
cost $130 million; Occidental’s 50,000- 
bbl.-a-day operation carries a $1 billion 
price tag. Colony’s process, because of its 
size and capital investment, would be the 
most expensive: $1.5 billion to $2 billion 
for 50,000 bbl. of oil a day. 

The Government stands ready to help 
because shale oil is an important part of 
Jimmy Carter’s energy program. The Ad- 
ministration is more optimistic than oil- 
men: it envisages the production of 400,- 
000 bbl. a day by 1990. Carter wants Con- 
gress to grant shale developers a tax 
| credit of $3 a bbl. to make shale oil 

prices competitive with those of con- 
ventional petroleum. In addition to the 
Senate’s $20 billion program, the Ad- 
ministration is providing $2.2 billion in 
fiscal 1980, largely for shale. 

But if the energy companies and 
Washington policymakers are sold on 
shale, others are not. Colorado Governor 
Richard Lamm protests that any crash 

| development program “could do irrepa- 
rable damage to our water supply, to our 
communities, to our environment.” State 
Officials, local representatives of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the Sier- 
ra Club and similar groups are allied to 
stop or at least to stall shale development. 
Water, a precious resource in the tri-state 
region, is one of their greatest concerns. 
Conservationists claim that shale extrac- 
tion could use from one to five barrels of 
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; 
water for each barrel of oil, but company | 
officials maintain much less would be re- 
quired. Critics also argue that the under- | 
ground marl-cooking process could re- 
lease salts, and perhaps even arsenic, into | 
the region’s ground water. Shale oppo- 
nents protest finally that the surface- 
retorting process leaves piles of rubble and | 
dust behind that would ruin the pristine | 
Rocky Mountain valleys. A 400,000-bblL.- 
a-day industry would require 500,000 tons 
of shale to be mined, retorted and in some 


| cases relocated. 


onetheless, opponents are willing to 
permit small test projects of the 
new energy so that the impact of 
unknown technologies can be fully mea- 
sured, Says Terry Thoem, a director of | 
the Denver EPA: “We have been studying 
shale for years, and now we would like to 
see some further development on a lim- 
ited scale to get further data on a shale in- 
dustry’s impact—on water tables, on soil, 
on just about everything.” 
The energy companies insist they can 


| respond to the environmental concerns. 


They claim that their water requirements 


| would be reasonable. Company officials 


also say that the underground cooking 
process seals the chambers, actually fus- 


| es the rock, and prevents salts from leach- 











ing into ground water. Firms plan to con- 
tour the piles of leftover shale rubble and 
to plant them with local wild flowers and 
grasses; tests have shown good results. 
And most of the industry agrees that the 
first production units should be small test 
sites rather than giant plants. 

Although the first shale patent was 
granted in England in 1694 and called | 
for distilling “oyle from a kind of stone,” 
oil from the dark, veined rock so far has 
not been developed primarily because | 
conventional petroleum has always been 
cheaper. Now, at last, economic neces- 
sity and innovative technology may lead | 
to tapping the vast potential of shale. a 


Crushed minerals at the Union Oil retort | 
Now man must finish nature's work. 
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Very few football teams use 
an eight-three defense these 
days. But if one should, there 
is a fine running play against 
it in which the quarterback 
fakes to a running back, who 
moves off tackle to take out 
the outside linebacker, and 
then—wail a minute, those 
blackboard chalk lines resem- 
ble old Ski Nose himself. 
Which is probably why AIl- 
abama Coach Bear Bryant, 
whose defenses are more so- 
phisticated and whose team, 
as a result, is so far No.1 this 
year, looked skeptical when 
Bob Hope dropped by to out- 
line the Ski Nose slant for 
the Crimson Tide. Hope was 


fom 


Bette Midler at Roseland party 
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in Tuscaloosa filming for a 
Nov. 19 NBC-TV special, Bob 
Hope on Campus, which is all 
about cornerbacks, coeds and 
the kind of school spirit that 
Dionne Warwick and the Village 
People generate. But if it was 
all for fun, why was Joe Na- 
math, the Bear’s most fa- 
mous alumni quarterback and 
Hope’s partner in the special, 
scrutinizing that eight-three 
prevent defense so seriously? 


“It was the most exciting 
opening I've ever been to, and 
I've been to a few. Thank God 
this one was mine.” So say- 
ing, a beaming Bette Midler 
clenched a rose in her teeth like 
a kitschy Carmen. The flower 
was not accidental. Midler’s 
first movie, The Rose, all about 
a downhill rocker who finally 
ODs and drops dead onstage, 
had just opened in New York 
to favorable reviews. So Mid- 
ler was being majestically feted 
at a post-premiere dinner par- 
ty. At the Roseland Ballroom, 
of course. With 2,999 other real 
roses decorating the dance 
floor in addition to the one in 
Midler’s mouth 


Atlanta’s Emory Univer- 
sity, a 143-year-old Methodist 
institution with an enrollment 
of 7,500, has been described 
as “Coca-Cola U.” because of 
periodic endowments it re- 
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Anna Bergman in Stockholm 


ceives from home from the 
crosstown Coca-Cola Co. The 
latest donation to C-C U. last 
week was enough to slake the 
thirst of less-carbonated, bet- 
ter-known institutions _ like 
Harvard or Yale. Gruff Robert 
Woodruff, 89, who spent one 
year at Emory, then dropped 
out to pursue a business ca- 
reer that eventually led to the 
Coca-Cola presidency and 
chairmanship, presented the 
school with 3 million shares 
of Coke stock valued at $100 
million. There has never been 
an individual donation of that 
magnitude to any American 
school. Said Emory President 
James T. Laney, unable to 
swallow his bubbly reaction: 
“We're encouraging everyone 
to drink Coke.” 






















Penelope Pulls It Off was 
perhaps Bergman’s most mem- 
orable film; its Anglo-German 
cast, insisted the director, was 
engaged not in porn but in a 
mere “nudie romp.” Ingmar 
Bergman? Hardly, but close 
The romping Penelope is the 
famed film director's daughter 
Anna, 29, who left Sweden 15 
years ago to pursue her own ca- 
reer. So far, it has consisted 
mostly of nude modeling, skin 
flicks and dumb-blond roles on 
English TV. But Bergman may 
yet need the wardrobe depart- 
ment as she prepares to play a 
part, she boasts, that will “put 
me on the map.” It is in a gen- 
uine Bergman movie, she says, 
so far undisclosed, starring fa- 
ther’s favorite Liv UlImann. 


On the Record 


Charles L. Schultze, presidential 
economic adviser, on the state 
of the economy: “It’s the case 
of the missing recession. It’s 
out there somewhere, but no- 
body can find it.” 


Lawton M. Chiles, Florida Dem- 
ocratic Senator, assessing bud- 
get requests for protection 
and perks provided for former 
Presidents: “This year, for the 
first time, the amount we spend 
on former Presidents will be 
more than the appropriation 
for the White House.” 
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Tea packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of... 


Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 
mg./cig. mg./cig mg./cig mg. /cig 


Kent 12 0.9 Parliament Lights 9 0.6 
Kool Milds 14 0.9 Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 Vantage 11 (ss OB 
Merit 8 0.6 Vantage Menthol 11 08 
Merit Menthol 8 0.6 Winston Lights _ 13 0.9 


Carlton is lowest. 
Less than | mg. tar, 


O.1mg. nic. 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78. 


























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “‘tar’’, 0.1 mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May ‘78. 
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| Middle America’s Fault 








| It may some day cause another major earthquake 














t was as frightening a natural cataclysm 
as had befallen the young nation. Build- 
ings tumbled and forests were destroyed 
Giant fissures opened in the ground, ac- 
companied by a thunderous roar and a 
spreading sulfurous odor. Wrote one eye- 
The whole land was moved and 
waved like waves of the sea.” The usu- 
ally placid Mississippi became an angry 
torrent of whirlpools and rapids, overflow- 
ing its banks and possibly even briefly re- 
versing course 
Three times, between Dec 
and Feb. 7, 1812, such scenes were re- 
peated as major earthquakes jolted the re- 
| gion around the small Mississippi River 
| town of New Madrid, Mo. Because the re- 
gion was sparsely inhabited, few lives 
| were lost. Still, the shocks were so pow- 
erful that they caused church bells to ring 
as far away as Charleston, S.C., stopped 
pendulum clocks in Washington, D.C., 
| and shook buildings in New York City. 
No seismographs existed at the time, but 
detailed descriptions by survivors indicate 
that the intensities of the three quakes 
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Geophysicist Nuttll with selsmograph drum _ 
The land moved like waves of the sea. 





would have ranged between 7.3 and 7.5 | 
on the Richter scale. By comparison, the 
big quake that destroyed San Francisco 
in 1906 was 8.3, and the 1964 quake in 
Alaska registered 8.5. 

The trio of quakes has another dis- 
tinction. Most major quakes occur around 
the boundaries of the great moving plates 
that form the earth’s outer layers. One 
such region lies along California’s quake- 
prone San Andreas fault, where the North 
American plate and the adjacent Pacific 
plate are grinding horizontally against 
each other as they move in opposite di- 
rections. When friction causes these plates 
to stick, stresses build up that are even- 
tually released in a quake when the rock 
suddenly fractures and the plates lurch 
ahead. Yet the New Madrid area lies in 
the very heart of the North American 
plate, far from its boundaries. Why should 
it have shaken so violently in the early 
1800s and, in fact, continued to quiver oc- 
casionally ever since? 

Seismologists now believe they have 
part of the answer. Using oil-exploration 
equipment, they bounced sound waves off 
the subterranean rock where the tremors 
were centered. The echoes yielded a sur- 
prising profile of this hidden structure. 
Along a large crack, corresponding lay- 
ers of rock were offset vertically—in some 
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places by as much as 1,000 meters (3,300 
ft.). In other words, a break had occurred 
and some of the rock sank. Apparently, 
at some time in the remote past, the rock 
had been uplifted—perhaps by volcanism 
Then, as the volcanic flows cooled, part 
of the rock collapsed, creating sharp 
breaks. Subsequently the breaks were ob- 
scured by the soft sediments of the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley 


he U.S. Geological Survey scientists 

mapped only a small section of this 
fault zone—in Arkansas’ Mississippi and 
Craighead counties—but they suspect it 
continues north for some 100 km (62 
miles), through Arkansas and northwest- 
ern Tennessee. There the fault system 
veers off past New Madrid and probably 
continues into southern Illinois. In all, the 
scientists count about half a dozen asso- 
ciated faults, although their data are still 
sketchy. Says St. Louis University Geo- 
physicist Sean-Thomas Morrissey: “You 
can’t go out and stick your finger in the 
fault like in California.” 

The fault zone apparently also lies 
within an even larger geological structure 
discovered previously during magnetic 
and gravitational surveys: a great under- 
ground rift in the earth’s crust marked 
by the subsidence of rock over an area at 
least 190 km (120 miles) long and 50 km 
(30 miles) wide. Scientists believe this rift 
was created several hundred million years 
ago, when the North American plate be- 
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gan to split and molten rock from the in- 
terior welled toward the surface. Though 
the breakup halted—for reasons as inex- 
plicable as the original movement—a 
weak area remains in the form of the rift 
St. Louis University researchers have 
found that as the entire North American 
plate moves, this area is squeezed, caus- 
ing mostly horizontal movement along the 
fault today 

The discovery of these faults is of far- 
reaching significance. For the first time, 


should be able to measure these move- 
ments and perhaps ultimately even fore- 
cast future large quakes. Is another mon- 
ster New Madrid quake likely? Seismol- 
ogist Otto Nuttli of St. Louis University 
has no doubts. Says he: “Pressure is build- 
ing up all along the fault. That’s why we're 
having small earthquakes. The little ones 
are symptomatic of the stress. They are 
not relieving it. Everything points to 
something big happening in New Ma- 
drid.” But when? “A moderately large 
earthquake,” he says, “could conceivably 
not come for 100 or even 500 years. Or it 
could happen tomorrow.” 

If a big quake does strike soon, it will 


| cause far more damage than its 19th cen- 


scientists are linking earthquakes in the | 
| slogan: VISIT NEW MADRID (WHILE IT’S 


New Madrid region to specific features 
in the earth’s crust. That means they 


tury predecessor. A new study by the Mid- 
west Research Institute in Kansas City 
estimates that a nighttime New Madrid 

sized jolt during the next ten years could 
kill nearly 300 people, injure 27,000 oth- 
ers and cause damage totaling $3.2 bil- 
lion. The survey also found little concern 
for building earthquake-resistant struc- 
tures in the region and noted that only 
Memphis had any quake-preparedness 
plans. Explains Jimmy Cravens, the may- 
or of New Madrid (pop. 3,029): “All of us 
who grew up around here have felt earth- 
quakes. It makes good coffee-shop con- 
versation. That’s about all.” Still, Cravens 
is covering his bets. In his antique shop 
he sells a popular T shirt that carries the 
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it does with herringbone. 


You won't find His and Hers versions of Targa by 
Sheaffer™ pens. 

Targa's classic elegance goes beautifully with 
beautiful clothing of both men and women. 
Whether as a superbly crafted fountain _~ 
pen, rolling ball pen, or ballpoint. 

You might call Targa the 


equal opportunity pen. 
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What do you know about this elusive, * 
mysterious forest creature from acress the sea? 


How did this mysterious bear get 
its remarkable black and white mark- 
ings? Why did it develop a strange 

sixth claw’? How many pandas are 
really left on earth? As many as sev- 
eral thousand...or as few as fifty? 


The answers are hard to come by. 
Because the solitary panda lives se- 
cluded and unreachable in the re- 
mote interior of western China...a 
land of impenetrable bamboo forests 
and formidable mountains. 


But now you can explore that dis- 
tant land and come face to face with 
the magnificent Giant Panda, in Bears 
& Other Carnivores. \t's yours for a 
10-day free examination as your intro- 
duction to the Wito, Witp Wor.o oF 










The Koala !00ks like a teddy bear, but 
isn't even a bear It's related to the 
kangaroo, pouch and all! 


Bustards, the world’s heaviest flying 
birds, weigh up to 37 pounds! 


Animats library based onthe popular 
TIME LIFE TELEVISION'series 


Embark on a fascinating journey 
through the beautiful (and often 
treacherous) world of bears, wolves, 
jackals, hyenas. Look into the glean 
ing eyes of-an Alaskan brown bear. 
Encounter the impésing. white titan 
of the North—the massive polar bear 
weighing more than 1,500 poufids 
See the fierce wild dogs of Africa who 
race at speeds of up to 30 miles an 
hour in pursuit of prey. Watch as our 
superb photographers capture an in- 
credible drama—death on the plain— 
as a pack of hyenas attack a lonely 
wildebeest. 


From Bears & Other Carnivores, 
you can continue your adventure with 
other volumes in_.th@ Wino, Wicd 
Wor coor Animaustibrary. Each book 
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' , 
is aRaStonishing photographic safari 
to.the mest acti@p-packed places on 
earth, You'll touPathe treatherous 
undersea world of the great white 
shark, piranhay barracuda jin 
Dangerous Sea Creatires. Learn the 
astonishing secrets of man’s’closest 
kin when you enter the world, of 
Monkeys & Anes. Roam prairies and 
brushiands in WildHerds. 


Each book coritainsiever, 125 Stun-\& 


ning ‘Ttilecelor phetographs (same 
taken at the iSkof life and limb], Pius 
approximately 16,000 words of lively, 
thoroughly researched text 


To examine your first Velime, 
Bears & Other CaPnivores, for 10 Gays 
free, mail the postage-paid cardtoday. 
Or write TIME-LIFE TECEVISION; 
Time & Life Building, Ghieago, 1560611 


The Great White Shark, killer 
of the deep, camiaictually detect 
a swimmer in érouble from a 
distance of 600feet' 
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\ / Unravel the mystefy in thisbook 








The Cheetah _ the fastest 
land animal in the worid 
with a running speed of 
seventy miles an hour! 


A Division of Tune-Lite Films. ine 
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Wild Wild Worldof Animals 


NF Bears. 


: im fi Other Carnivores TIME LIFE TELEVISION 






Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 


Yes, please send me Bears & Other Carnivores for 10 days’ free examination and 
enter my subscription to WiLD, WiLD WORLD OF ANIMALS. If | decide to keep the 
book, | will pay $6.95 ($7.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. | will then 
receive future volumes in this series, shipped one volume at a time, approximately 
every other month. Each is $6.95 ($7.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling 
and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that | must buy. | may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying 
you. If | do not wish to keep Bears & Other Carnivores, | will return the book within 
10 days, my subscription will be canceled, and | will be under no further obligation 
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If ordering for a school or library, check here 








Meettwo completély new kinds of Cougar XR-7. 

The XR-7 on the right is the most pedigreed Cat 
we've ever made. Because our Optional Luxury Group, 
with its sophisticated padded vinyl roof, electronic 
instrument cluster and twin comfort-lounge seats, says 
“elegance” like never before. 

The other XR-7 is our most daring:Cat. The optional 
Decor Group, with its dashing new roof and provocative 
looks, is not made to look like justanothér car. It comes 
with special hood accent stripes, luxury wheel covers, 
wide bodyside moldings and more. All of which let 


you look dashing even when youre sitting stilbe 
But both of these uncommon XR-7s have a fot 


in common 

Both give you an all-new 4.2 liter V-8,.a variable 
ratio power Steering system anda peere hatte) 
MacPherson strut front suspension. 

Their exciting new shape is lean’and trim; and 
America’s only Automatic Overdrive Transmission is 
available with the optional 5.0 liter V-8 

And the EPA Estimated MPG ratings are 28% better 
than last year, a healthy 64% better than 1975 models, 
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séd on.a comparison of standard engines. Compare 


this estimate to the estimated MPG of other cars. Your ES 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 









This is where it all started. Camel quality, 
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now in arich tasting Camel blend for smooth, 
low tar smoking. Camel Lights brings the 





solution to taste in low tar. 


























A Clouded Conclusion in California 





A A probe of the state's supreme court ends with no charges 


t began almost a year ago as an attempt 

to “clear the air” and “restore pub- 
lic confidence.” When it ended last week, 
it was apparent that an unprecedented 
and excruciating investigation of the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court had not succeeded 
in achieving either goal. The final report 


| by California’s commission on judicial 


| performance briefly stated that 


“no for- 
mal charges will be filed against any su- 
preme court justice.” It was a less than 
conclusive judgment and thus left im- 
paired the reputation of a court long con- 


| sidered among the most enlightened in 


uary to examine two questions: 


the nation 

The commission had set out last Jan- 
1) Had 
the supreme court, as charged in the 
press, delayed the release of four polit- 
ically sensitive decisions until after Elec- 
tion Day, 1978, in order to boost Chief 
Justice Rose Bird’s chances for confir- 
mation by the voters? and 2) Had any 
of the justices or members of their staffs 


| leaked word of such a ploy to the Los An- 


geles Times, which printed the story on 
Election Day? 

Bird herself had called for the in- 
vestigation last Nov. 24. A liberal 43-year- 
old activist with no prior judicial ex- 
perience, she had been opposed by law- 
and-order conservatives and some of the 


| legal establishment ever since her sur- 


prise appointment in 1977 by Governor 


| Edmund G. Brown Jr. By last Novem- 








ber, under the pressure of allegations of 
political maneuvering by the court, she 
decided that something had to be done 
to restore confidence in the state’s high- 
est tribunal. 

The commission entrusted with the 
investigation is composed of five judges 
appointed by the supreme court, two law- 
yers named by the governors of the state 
bar, and two lay people chosen by the 
Governor. In existence since 1961 to hear 
complaints and bring charges against 
wayward judges, it now found itself faced 
with the ultimate test, a probe of the su- 
preme court. Under instructions from 
California’s judicial council, the commis- 
sion was required to conduct a public 
hearing, and it launched one last June, 
under the glare of television lights, after 
a five-month closed inquiry during which 
it examined documents and took depo- 
sitions. For the next four weeks, five of 
the justices and 13 staff members present- 
ed a picture of the California Supreme 
Court as a place where personal pettiness 
and inefficiency ran rampant. 

According to the testimony, Bird and 
Justice Mathew Tobriner, both liberals, 
frequently had note-taking aides sit in on 
their conversations with conservative Jus- 





tice William Clark because they did not 
trust him. The antagonism between Bird 
and Clark reached the point where the 
chief justice refused to speak to either him 
or his clerks. More important, the testimo- 
ny indicated that the court’s procedures 
were slow, cumbersome, even archaic. 
That view was echoed by Robert Thomp- 
son, a former California appeals court jus- 
tice, who told TIME Correspondent Ed- 
ward J. Boyer that the court was taking on 
too many cases for review. 

The public disclosures came to a halt 
on July 17, when a state appeals court 
agreed with Justice Stanley Mosk’s argu- 


Tine 


Chief Justice Rose Bird and the California court pose for a formal portrait 











The fuzzy conclusion leaves the court 
with an image problem. The Los An- 
geles Times reported last week that while 
46% of California’s voters hold a fa- 
vorable view of the court, 40% regard it 
unfavorably. The court’s reputation in 
the legal community has suffered less, 
according to U.C.L.A. Law Professor 
Kenneth Karst. Lawyers, he says, are 
swayed more by the quality of the court’s 
decisions than by the texture of per- | 
sonal relationships on the bench. And 
quality was long a hallmark of the Cal- 
ifornia court, particularly in its lucid and 
pioneering decisions on suspects’ rights, 
faulty consumer products and tenants’ 
rights 

Those who opposed the open investi- 
gation from the start have had their fears 
confirmed. “It was unfortunate in the first 
place,” says Harvard Law Professor Lau- 











Personal pettiness and inefficiency in a once revered institution. | 


ment that California’s constitution pro- 
hibited public hearings. The commission 


| then took the matter to the supreme court, 


which, despite the investigation, had been 
going about its business at the usual pace 
since November.* Six of the justices, sens- 


ing conflict of interest, stepped aside in | 


favor of substitutes chosen by lot from the 
state’s intermediate appellate court. The 
seventh, Justice Frank Newman, declined 
to follow suit, thus forcing the substitutes 
to disqualify him. That settled, the “shad- 
ow” supreme court upheld Mosk. The 
dispirited commission quietly concluded 
its hearings and issued its three-page re- 
port, in which it pointed out that the Mosk 
decision precluded it from going into 
detail. 





“Though not at the usual pay. A century-old pro- 
vision in the state constitution gives courts only 90 
days to decide a case once it has been submitted. A 
superior court judge found the high court out of com- 
pliance and cut off the justices’ paychecks for Sep- 
tember and October. The judge's order has been 


appealed, and arguments are set for this week 
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rence Tribe. “No ending would have un- 
done the harm triggered by the proceed- 
ing itself.” Others dismiss such apprehen- 
sions as exaggerated. “The judicial 
institution has survived some fairly bi- 
zarre judicial behavior, and I daresay it 
will survive the California investigation,” 
Chicago Lawyer Frank Greenberg, for- 
mer member of the Illinois judicial inqui- 
ry board, wrote in the October American 
Bar Association Journal. 

Yet, others are troubled that the com- 
mission was kept from reaching a de- 
finitive judgment at the end of a costly 
($510,000) investigation. Says Commis- 
sion Member Thomas Willoughby: 
“Rather than build up confidence in the 
judiciary, the report may well erode con- 
fidence. With a full public report the 
court would have looked better. It would 
have been protected against charges of 





| a whitewash. Because we weren't able 


to explain our action, several questions 
were left open.” = 
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Medicine 





he scene in which Actor Jack Nich- 

olson receives an electric shock treat- 
ment in the 1975 film One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest reinforced the notion that 
shock therapy is a cruel and barbaric 
anachronism. Partially as a result of the 
movie, the popular image of electric 
shock, which had been steadily fading in 
the U.S., grew even dimmer. Now shock 
treatment is regaining popularity, defend- 
ed by many psychiatrists as a safe, 
humane and often dramatically ef- 
fective method for treating some 
forms of mental illness, particularly 
depression. 

Electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) 
dates back to 1938, when Italian Psy- 
chiatrists Ugo Cerletti and Lucio 
Bini, searching for a treatment for 
schizophrenia, used electricity to in- 
duce convulsions in a disturbed pa- 
tient. Afterward, his condition im- 
proved. In the ensuing years, ECT 
became a common treatment for se- 
vere psychotic illnesses, both in Eu- ? 
rope and the U.S. 

With the introduction of striking- 
ly effective antipsychotic drugs such 
as chlorpromazine and imipramine 
in the 1950s, the popularity of shock treat- 
ment began to wane. The decline was has- 
tened by growing worry about the safety 
and efficacy of ECT and by charges that 
it was being used excessively and indis- 
criminately in institutions that were little 
more than “shock mills.” Between 1972 
and 1977 in New York State, for exam- 
ple, use of ECT dropped by 38%. Across 
the nation, according to a 1978 report by 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
one-third of psychiatrists have reserva- 
tions about the practice. 

But dropping ECT apparently leaves 
a gap in the psychiatric arsenal. Neither 
psychotherapy nor medication seems to 
help 20% to 30% of people with extreme 
depression—those who suffer excessive 
weight loss, insomnia, loss of sex drive 
and energy, or threaten or attempt sui- 
cide. Other patients, for example, the el- 
derly or those with heart conditions, can- 
not tolerate the medications. Drugs also 
tend to act more slowly and sometimes 
produce unpleasant side effects, notably 
tardive dyskinesia, uncontrollable facial 
and body contortions caused by lengthy 
use of antipsychotics. Says Dr. Stuart Yu- 
dofsky of the New York State Psychiat- 
ric Institute: “I’m not pushing the ther- 
apy. I don’t work for the electric company. 
But 80% of the depressions that do not re- 
spond to drugs do respond to convulsive 
therapy.” 

Proponents of ECT also point out that 
| modern techniques are far removed from 














Comeback for Shock Therapy? 


Its unsavory reputation may be changing 





the horror of Cuckoo's Nest. Says Yudof- 
sky, “The only way you physically know 
a seizure is taking place is that sometimes 
you see a finger wiggling slightly.” The pa- 
tient is injected with a short-acting an- 
esthetic, then a muscle relaxant to pre- 
vent the sudden muscular contractions 
that in the past occasionally caused frac- 
tured bones or chipped teeth. An elec- 
trocardiogram is sometimes used to mon- 


Doctor demonstrating ECT 
Only a finger wiggling slightly. 


tap spares people undergo treatment in the U.S. 


ONIUNIM BERENS 


ae the dentist. 








itor the heart rhythm and oxygen is 
administered to prevent possible brain 
damage after the shock. 

In an ECT session, electrodes are at- 
tached to one or both sides of the head, 
and 80 to 100 volts applied for as much 
as one second. That produces enough cur- 
rent to light a 100-watt bulb and causes a 
brain seizure, which can be traced on an 
electroencephalogram. Patients regain 
consciousness within minutes but may be 
groggy and confused for a while. Usually 
six to ten ECT sessions are given within a 
two-to-three-week period. 

Despite years of experience and large 
numbers of patients (an estimated 100,000 


each year), no one is exactly sure how 
ECT works. According to one theory, 
the seizure affects the hypothalamus, 
a portion of the brain regulating pro- 
duction of the body’s mood-control- 
ling substances. What is known is 
that patients often do not recall ei- 
' ther the treatment or any events im- 
mediately before it. But critics of 
ECT, even as it is practiced today, 
say that it can also cause permanent 
brain damage, including a loss of 
memory of events in the more dis- 
tant past. Still, any evidence of long- 
term memory loss is conflicting and 
anecdotal. For example, Ernest 
Hemingway was convinced that ECT 
ruined his writing career by wiping 
out his store of experiences. Marilyn Rice, 
a former Government economist, claims 
the treatments obliterated her expertise 
and forced her early retirement. 

Critics also charge that patients 
—some of whom are really incapable of 
giving informed consent—are coerced 
into agreement. Says Psychiatrist Lee 
Coleman of Berkeley, Calif; “I've never 
seen a single case when valid consent 
was given.” But some patients claim the 
pressure comes mostly from family and 
friends who urge them not to undergo 
treatment. Says one Los Angeles college 
student, 22, who failed to respond to 
drugs and agreed to have ECT: “The hos- 
pital patients thought I was crazy to do 
it.” Still, to protect the patients’ rights, 
several states have rules governing use 
of ECT. California’s model statute calls 
for seconding opinions by doctors and 
an attorney and a 24-hour delay be- 
tween the time permission is given and 
treatment is started. 

The widespread ambivalence about 
the return of electroconvulsive treatment 
was evident at a psychiatric conference 
this fall in Britain. While demonstrators 
picketed outside the meeting carrying 
placards reading ECT WAS APPROVED IN 
BUCHENWALD and CONTROL PSYCHIA- 
TRY WHILE YOU STILL HAVE A MIND 
TO, doctors inside reported that fully half 
of ECT patients questioned in a survey 
feared the treatment less than going to 


a 
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How much energy can the nation 
afford to put off limits? 


One third of all land in the United 
States, and most of the undersea con- 
tinental shelf. is owned by the federal 
government 

Millions of acres of this land. in- 

cluding vast areas that have great 
potential for energy development, 
have been placed ‘off limits by the 
government for environmental 
reasons 

It is ironic that, ata ime when our 
country Is dangerously dependent 


on foreign oil, there are efforts to put 
even more federal land off limits 

It is ironic—and it’s unwise. The 
record shows that energy develop- 
ment and environmental protection 
are compatible 

For example, more fish are being 

caught in the Gulf of Mexico today 

the in before the Gulf became the 
most drilled body of water in the 
world. And at the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas, where 


Conoco has been producing oil and 
natural gas for 35 years, there are 
more rare whooping cranes than 
when we Started 

America’ land can be put to a 
variety of compatible uses, including 
the development of energy the nation 
badly needs 


Doing more with energy. 
Stamford. CT 06904. © 1979 
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Milestones 


MARRIED. Michael Moriarty, 38, actor (Bang 
the Drum Slowly, Holocaust); and Anne 
Hamilton Martin, 35, a publicist and some- 
time actress with Moriarty’s Potter's Field 
Theater Company; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Manhattan 


DIED. Sarmwel Sandmel, 68, scholar, lectur- 
er and internationally recognized author- 
ity on the New Testament and its rela- 
tion to Judaism; in Cincinnati. A Navy 
chaplain during World War II and the au- 
thor of 17 books (including We Jews and 
You Christians, in which he examined the 
common roots of the two religions) Sand- 
mel, a native Ohioan, lectured on Jewish 
literature at Vanderbilt University before 
joining Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, where 
he taught for 26 years 


DIED. Al Capp, 70, sardonic cartoonist who 
gained fame and wealth with his Li7 Ab- 
ner comic strip; in Cambridge, Mass. (see 
PRESS) 


DIED. Edward Ardizzone, 79, children’s book 
illustrator and author who created the 
popular Little Tim storybook series; in 
| London. Born in Haiphong, in what was 

then French Indochina, but reared in 
| England, Ardizzone, whose style has been 
likened to Hogarth’s and Rowlandson’s, 
served as an official combat artist during 





trated nearly 100 children's books; Magic 
Carpet, one of his best-known paintings, 
was reproduced by UNICEF for its collec- 
tion of international Christmas cards 


DIED. Yvonne de Gaulle, 79, widow of 
French President Charles de Gaulle and 
known throughout France as “Aunt 
Yvonne”; in Paris. The daughter of a 
wealthy Calais biscuit manufacturer, she 
was a loyal and uncomplaining supporter 
of her husband’s tumultuous military and 
political career. She joined him in exile 
in Britain during World War II and in 
1943 courageously accompanied him to 
Algiers. Preferring to live in the shadow 
of her husband, she avoided publicity and 
spent much of the past decade gardening 
and doing charitable work in the quiet se- 
clusion of La Boisserie, the family’s coun- 
try home in Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, 
north of Dijon 





| DIED. Charlies Evans, 89, amateur golfer 
who became the first man to win both the 
U.S. Open and the U.S. Amateur champi- 
onships in the same year (1916) and who 
toured the greens with five Presidents; in 
Chicago. A former caddie, Indianapolis- 
born “Chick” Evans had to drop out of 
Northwestern University when he ran out 
of funds. He went on to compete in a rec- 
ord 50 successive U.S. amateur champion- 
ships and in 1930 contributed his win- 
nings to establish the Evans Scholars 
Foundation, which has enabled more than 
4 000 former caddies to attend college 
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World War II, before returning with pen | 
and brush to less serious fare. He illus- | 








BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF, SOLE U.S. IMPORTER. THE BUCKINGHAM CORP. N.Y. N.Y. 


The 12-year old scotch 
whose taste impresses peopl ‘el 


“The Book of the Dun Cow 
belongs on the shelf with 
W; Watership » Down and 


The Lord of the R the Rings.” 


The Los pase Times 


At a time when the sun turned 
around the earth and animals 
could speak, Chaunticleer the 
Rooster ruled over a peace- 
able kingdom. The monster 
of Evil still lay imprisoned in 
the earth, but the world’s 
greatest battle was about 
to begin 

The Book of the Dun Cow 
is a novel of power and 
truth, spoken through 
creatures who happen 
not to be human, but whose 
struggle for good and evil is 

chillingly so 


The Book of the Dun Cow 


by Walter Wangerin, Jr 
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“Now comes the tricky part 
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hen he boldly 
tackled the twin 
problems of run- 


away inflation at home 
and a hemorrhaging dol- 
lar abroad by tightening 
credit and raising interest 
rates a month ago, Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker was almost uni- 
versally hailed. The road 
down from 13% inflation 
would be long and dif- 
ficult, but it was also imperative; and 
Volcker’s policy was acclaimed as nec- 
essary. Now the costs of the descent are 
beginning to become evident. 

Since the Federal Reserve action, the 
prime interest rate paid by top corpora- 
tions has jumped another 2% beyond its 
previously record heights to reach 154%, 
and bankers believe that it may go still 
higher. Interest rates on Government 
bonds have leaped above levels prevailing 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, when 
Confederate forces were encamped at 
Manassas, ready to march on Washing- 
ton. The Dow Jones index of industrial 


| The Fed chief 





| and in California, Colorado, Indiana and 


Volcker’s Pinch Begins 





stocks since early October has slumped | 
nearly 100 points and closed last week 
at 806. 

The Fed’s draconian measures have 
first hit the housing industry. Last week 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers called an emergency meeting in Wash- 
ington to bewail the high mortgage rates 
The group's economist, Michael Sumi- 
chrast, darkly predicted that housing 
starts, which ran at a 1.9 million annual 
rate in September, will soon be cut in half. 
The soaring cost of money, he claimed, | 
has already forced 10 million Americans 
to abandon temporarily plans for that 
dream house. 

The first signs of a housing decline 
are evident around the country. Average 
mortgage rates have jumped over two 
points since January of 1978 to 11.2%, | 


other places they are 13% or 14%. Month- 
ly payments are often no longer listed in 
the handy books real estate agents carry, 
and salesmen have been forced to use 
hand-held calculators to compute the 
numbing bill. Residential loans in Wash- 
ington, D.C., have virtually halted. In the 





Soaring interest buoys the buck but starts a slide in housing 


Los Angeles area, where home prices for- 
merly rose fast and frequently, sellers 


| have been forced to reduce $140,000 bun- 
| galows to $120,000. In Chicago, sales in | 


new home projects are down 68% since 
January 

Worse than the high interest rates ts 
the sheer shortage of mortgage money 
Usury laws in two dozen states limit in- 
terest rates to below 13%. Thus many 
banks and savings institutions have 


stopped making loans because it is im- | 


possible for them to earn any profit. Tra- 
ditional lenders are also running short of 
cash because people are transferring funds 
from savings accounts to booming mon- 
ey market funds, which invest money in 
high-yielding securities and pay twice as 
much as passbook accounts. Perhaps 
three-quarters of the savings and loan as- 


sociations in Chicago have stopped mak- | 


ing mortgage deals. 

Signs of recession are also multiplying 
Big Three auto sales last month were 
down a jarring 23% from a year ago, 


| and the industry has laid off 93,600 of 


its 765,400 hourly workers. Executive 
recruiters are receiving considerably 
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fewer requests to find and hire managers. 

Despite the distress, Volcker’s interest 
rate policy continues to win support from 
bankers, businessmen and _ politicians. 
The U.S. League of Savings Associations 
unanimously approved the Fed’s actions, 
and the group’s chief economist, Ken 
Thygerson, admits that it “was necessary 
to deal a lethal blow to speculation in the 
housing market.” Ben Heineman, pres- 
ident of Northwest Industries, calls the 
program a “sensible way of checking in- 
flation.” Even Senate Banking Chairman 
William Proxmire, normally the central 
bank’s most vociferous critic, endorses the 
program, saying it has had an important 
“psychological effect.” The battle against 
inflation finally seems serious. 

Volcker’s policy continues to earn 
raves abroad. The dollar’s decline, which 
had precipitated the action, has been at 
least temporarily checked. Despite ner- 
vousness in world financial markets 
caused by events in Iran, the dollar has 
been strong for the past month. Typical- 
ly, one Frankfurt banker says with a sigh 
of relief: “For the first time I can con- 
fidently see a stable rate for the dollar.” 
Silver, platinum and copper markets, 
which had soared like comets in early 
October, have returned to some calm. 


But Holding High on Flats 


hile the market for houses is slumping, sales of con- 
dominiums and cooperative apartmen: 


R a 
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high, and 


“I'm sorry ... We've gone co-op.” 


But as Volckerism continues to drive 
up the cost of money and tighten credit 
much further, the cheering will increas- 
ingly be mixed with catcalls. House Ma- 
jority Leader Jim Wright of Texas is al- 
ready bitterly denouncing the Federal 
Reserve for “pouring gasoline on a fire in 
a misguided effort to put it out.” He ar- 
gues that high interest itself is a cause of 
inflation because it increases the cost of 
buying a new home or constructing a new 
plant. Builders Union President Robert 
Georgine warned that President Carter’s 
pledge to his workers to “not fight infla- 
tion with your jobs” would be recalled, 
perhaps vengefully, by blue-collar voters 
in next year’s primaries. Carter’s chief 
economic adviser Charles Schultze and 
Treasury Secretary G. William Miller be- 
gan privately hinting that they had wor- 
ries about the intensity of the Volcker pro- 
gram, and former Fed Chairman Miller 
made a gratuitous dig at his successor: 
“Had I stayed at the Fed, my timing 
would have been different.” 

Breaking the inflationary psychology 
after 15 years of ever higher prices will 
be a titanic task. The American consum- 
er has developed the attitude of “buy now 
before it’s higher,” as new figures showed 
again last week. Consumer installment 


luxury four-room apartments are selling for an av- 
erage of $160,000, vs. $100,000 a year ago. 

One reason for New York’s continuing co-op strength 
is the presence of moneyed buyers, including many foreign- 


he: “All ofa sudden we got slugged 
in the guts. The last four weeks 
have broken the back of buying. 
Ninety percent of those who 


plans to close a deal on a Sunrise, 
Fla., condo not far from Fort Lau- 
derdale: “I can’t worry about in- 
terest rates now. Where am I going 
to go? I don’t want to live in a rent- 
al any more, with its $50-a-month 
increase every year.” Over the long 
term, it seems that demand—and 
prices—for condos and co-ops will 
be stronger than for housing in 
general. 








debt exploded by a record $4.5 billion dur- 
ing September to a total of $303.9 billion. 
The lemming-like rush of consumers into 
debt could force the Federal Reserve to 
push interest rates still higher or perhaps 
to begin limiting the amount of credit 
available 





son for the Fed to pull back. Last week 
Carter's anti-inflation czar, Alfred Kahn, 
admitted that his earlier hopes for the na- 
tion to be out of double-digit inflation by 
next spring have been eliminated by in- 
creases in oil prices and mortgage rates. 
Kahn argued that inflation will not be 
brought under control so long as OPEC 
continues raising the cost of crude and 
the US. remains dependent on foreign oil. 
As a means of lessening that reliance, he 
said, the Administration had been con- 





sidering a 50¢ per gal. gasoline tax and 
even gasoline rationing. 

The nation’s inflation, deeply in- 
grained and long neglected, cannot be 
fought by money policy alone, though 
that is a necessary ingredient. Tough fis- 
cal and energy policies are also nec- 
essary. In sum, the nation needs a com- 
bination of taut reins on credit, restrained 
federal spending and increased freedom 
from Middle East oil. Nothing short of 
all three can end years of price explo- 
sions and energy profligacy, which are 
threatening the structure of American 
society. Author Theodore White has 
called inflation “the hidden threat dis- 
organized government always holds over 
those who try to plan, to save, to be pru- 
dent.” Volcker’s painful policy is an at- 
tempt to remove that threat e 




















The inflation outlook offers no rea- 











Trader’s Cry: “This Market Stinks” 


WV iL Sireets bond markt traditionally a oe oe eck exchanges, the 
i i ic gold or stock exchanges, the 
“fixed income market” was as relaxed asa Norman Rockwell painting. On a nor- 
mal day, prices might change one-sixteenth of a point. 

No more. Since the Federal Reserve constricted money, bond trading has 
been more Jackson Pollock than Rockwell. Says Merrill Lynch Vice President 
Peter Goldsmith: “This has been the worst period the bond markets have ever 
ex! dd 

Prices gyrate two or three points between lunch and cocktails. When interest 
rates rise, bond prices fall—and often sharply. That is because securities sold ear- 
lier at lower rates are less desirable than new bonds that will pay a higher return. 
In just a few hours last mon i 
points—from 91% of face value to 89%—and bond dealers lost $20,000 on a 
































climbed from 9.33% to 11.87%. 

Four New York bond trading houses 
have failed. One of the victims is Freder- 
ick Gorsetman, 34, who, riding along with 
rising bond business in August 1978, 
opened his own firm. But when the Fed- 
eral Reserve drove up short-term interest 
rates, his firm had to absorb devastating 
losses on bonds that no one would buy. Af- 
ter three weeks of harried days on Wall 
Street and sleepless nights in his Riverside 
Drive apartment, Gorsetman closed his 
office’s front door. Although he is now 
looking for another job on Wall Street, he 
says bitterly, “The market stinks.” 

Such tales have not been limited to 
small firms. Chemical Bank, which lost 
$6 million in post-Volckerism bond deal- 
ing, abruptly fired its trading manager. 
A billion-dollar sure thing—the issuing of 
IBM bonds last month—turned into a 
pumpkin for such blue-ribbon investment 
bankers as Salomon Bros., which had un- 
es ere the deal. Because of difficulties 

selling the IBM securities, Salomon and 
Jother traders had to swallow losses of $10 
|Smillion. For the once staid bond market, 
dit has been a fitting 50th anniversary of 
the Great Crash. 
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DeLorean: They were “not immoral men” 


Tales of the 
14th Floor 


edd hein 2: 
Akiss-and-tell exposé of GM 


cross between a fortress and a ca- 

thedral, the General Motors world 
headquarters in Detroit is as impregnable 
as the corporation it houses. The com- 
pany cultivates an image of efficiency and 
dignity, taking special care to preserve an 
aura of sacrosanct wisdom in its most se- 
nior executive offices on the 14th floor of 
the building. But an entertaining and 
surely controversial new book makes that 
aura look more like a fog as it lifts some 
of the confidentiality from the world’s 
largest industrial corporation. 

On a Clear Day You Can See General 
Motors (Wright Enterprises; $12.95) was 
written by J. Patrick Wright, former De- 
troit bureau chief of Business Week. But 
by all accounts it is drawn from the words 
of John Z. (for Zachary) DeLorean, a 17- 
year GM veteran who abruptly quit a 
$650,000-a-year job as group executive for 
cars and trucks in 1973. DeLorean, now 
54, had a good shot at the GM presiden- 
cy. But apparently his fast life, long hair 
and penchant for marrying young wom- 
en (thrice) and divorcing them (twice) did 
not fit the GM mold. 

He and Wright agreed to co-author 
the book shortly after DeLorean left. 
Wright interviewed the executive at 
length, got DeLorean’s personal papers 
and says that “anything of a substantive 
or controversial nature is either on tape 
or appears in John’s handwritten notes. 
It’s airtight.” But DeLorean backed out 
of the project; he has started an auto plant 
in Northern Ireland and may want GM’s 
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EARLY TIMES. 
THE WAY IT WAS, IS THE WAY ITIS. 


1870. The first transcontinental train trip. 


On May 23, eight of the most elegant 

train cars America had ever seen 

steamed out of Boston for the Pacific Coast, 
with 129 distinguished guests aboard. 


And when they gathered to celebrate 

in the mahogany-paneled smoker, 

what other Kentucky whisky would have 
been more appropriate than Early Times? 


Today, its smoothness is just as prized. 
| Because we're still slow-distilling it the same 
; way we did in 1860. So you don’t have to 
| look back to the good old days. You can look 
% forward to its great taste tonight. 


BG OR'80 PROOF, EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
© 1979. 





Treat 





yourself like a king 


with the American Express Card. 


“Dining out 1s one Way to treat your- 
self royally, even if you're not a ‘King. 
So take the American Express” Card 
to any of these great restaurants. 
They're all different, but all welcome 


the Card-and the people who carry it. 


Believe me, you can’t lose when you 
carry the American Express Card. 
Unless you're playing tennis with 


Billie Jean King.” Bobby Riggs 


The Arc. Glenview, 724-7600. 
Friendly atmosphere and fine food. 
Visit the Top of the Arc Disco. 


Army & Lou's. 483-6550. Soul and 
seafood, featuring delicious creole 
gumbo, chitterlings, and red beans. 


Blackhawk on Wabash. 726-0100. 
Famous for Spinning Salad Bowl, 
prime rib and steaks. 


Branding Iron. Butterfield and 
Finley Rds., Downers Grove. Great 
hickory-smoked baby back ribs. 


Dieterle’s. Elgin, 697-7311 Old 
World delicacies include sauer- 
braten and wiener schnitzel. 


Doc Weed’s. Niles, 298-3935. 
Australian safari decor featuring 
multiple dining levels. 


Doro’s. 266-1414. Outstanding 
Northern Italian cuisine. Specialties 


include fettucini Alfredo, veal entrees. 


Emmett’s. Evanston, 328-5700. New 
dining complex features the Recovery 


Room Bar, Conservatory, Celtic Room. 


Gold Rush. Munster, Indiana, (219) 
924-6630. Rustic Colorado design. 
Prime rib and fresh seafood daily. 


Hackney’s. Wheeling, 537-2100. 
Casual atmosphere and good food 
add up to a delightful experience. 


Harry’s Cafe. 266-0167 Dine, sip, 
people-watch in this popular gath- 
ering spot. Lush Victorian atmosphere. 


Hillary’s. Water Tower, 280-2710. 


Fashionable restaurant in the center 
of the Magnificent Mile. 


Ichiban. Northbrook, 272-4414. 
Authentic atmosphere and Japanese 
menu with sukiyaki and tempura. 


Jovan. 944-7766. Superlative French 
cuisine. Specialties of mousse of 
pike, fresh poached sea bass. 


Le Bon Vivant. Glenview, 967-1222. 


Enjoy French cuisine. Entrees include 
tournedos Henry IV, red snapper. 


Richard’s Restaurant. Berwyn, 
788-9066. Enjoy a fine meal and piano 
bar entertainment in the suburbs. 


Ron of Japan. 644-6500. Superb 
Japanese steak house, specializing in 
prime rib and egg-covered shrimp. 


Zaven’s. 787-8260. Casual yet elegant. 


Continental specialties include 
steak Armagnac, lamb chops Nicosia. 





The American Express Card. 
Don't leave home without it, 
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READY FOR A VIDEO 
CASSETTE RECORDER? 


NOBODY IS MORE READY © 


FOR YOU THAN 
tcl \ie) @ 


MODEL 8273 


MAGNAVOX IS READY WITH EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE CASSETTE RECORDER 
AND CAMERA YOU COULD WANT. 

Record for up to 6 hours with our basic 
Video Cassette Recorder (Model 8222). It lets 
you watch one program and record another 
for viewing later on. Has a precise electronic 
timer that will turn the recorder on and off 
when you're away from home. A 3-digit tape 
counter lets you easily locate a particular tape 
section. 

Choose the TV shows you want to 
record up to one week in advance! That's 
just one of the amazing features of our deluxe 


Programmable Touchtune™ VCR (Model 8227). 


Record anywhere with Magnavox port- 
able systems. There's the basic portable VCR 
system (Model 8271). And the sophisticated 


© 1979 MAGNAVOX CONSUMER ELECTRONICS CO 
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MODEL 8227 






Portable Programmable TouchTune VCR system 
(Model 8273). Just add our color video sound 
camera and you can tape over one continuous 
hour away from home. 

Record in thrilling color, with life-like 
sound, with our deluxe Color Video Sound 
Camera (Model 8244). It features a 5X zoom 
lens, power zoom, automatic iris, and built-in 
condenser mike. 

Magnavox is ready for you with many, 
many more models, Get the total picture at 
your Magnavox dealer. 


MAGNAVOX 


WE MAKE STAYING HOME FUN. 


BARRETTS 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


MODEL B27 
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Warning 
That Cigarette Sr 
FILTER 10's: 10 mig, “tar”, 0.8 mg, nicotine, FILTER, MENTHOL: 
e111 mg. “tar*, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY ‘78. 


The Vantage Point 


Where great taste and 
low tar meet. 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 

Flavor Impact’™ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point 





years of frustration, Wright took out a 
$50,000 second mortgage on his house and 
published the book himself. The work is 
presented as DeLorean’s first-person ac- 
count, and he now says that he generally 
would not repudiate it. 

DeLorean’s kiss-and-tell story of GM 
in the "60s and "70s depicts senior GM ex- 
ecutives as men hemmed in by tradition, 
swamped in paper work, and totally in 
thrall to their company careers. 

Invention and flair, he charges, have 
disappeared from GM, which “has not 
had a significant technical innovation 
since the automatic transmission.” 


he path to the top, he asserts, required 

a cultivated subservience. He says, “It 
was called ‘kiss-my-assing’ when it was 
done by a supplier to a customer, and ‘loy- 
alty’ when it was done inside GM.” 

According to the book, high managers 
were directed from above to give con- 
tributions to the company’s political cam- 
paign fund in assigned amounts up to 
$3,000. The checks were made out to 
cash. Ranking executives made every ef- 
fort to have their meal checks and other 
expenses picked up by obsequious sub- 
ordinates so that if shareholders’ inquired 
at the annual meeting, the brass could 
boast of modest expense accounts. Spy- 
ing on a competitor was not unknown. 
DeLorean alleges that in the early 1960s, 
Chevrolet had two moles working in 
Ford’s product-planning area. “For a 
price,” he says, they “passed on new prod- 
uct information. 

“The excessive emphasis on cost cut- 
ting,” he recalls, “produced an aberrant 
method of evaluating performance. At 
one time the assembly plant in Tarrytown, 
N.Y., year in and year out produced the 
poorest quality cars of all 22 GM US. as- 
sembly plants. In some instances, Tarry- 
town cars were so poorly built the deal- 
ers refused to accept them.” Yet because 
of consistently low production costs, De- 
Lorean contends, the plant manager got 
one of the highest bonuses among all GM 
managers. 

In the most serious charge, DeLorean 
contends that GM knew about the safe- 
ty problems of the Chevrolet Corvair 
before production began and failed to 
remedy them. Claims DeLorean: “Charlie 
Chayne, vice president of engineering, 
along with his staff, took a very strong 
stand against the Corvair as an unsafe 
car long before it went on sale in 1959. 
He was not listened to but instead told 
in effect: “You're not a member of 
the team. Shut up or go looking for an- 
other job.’ 

DeLorean says he feels that the de- 
cision makers were “not immoral men.” 
But, he adds in Wright’s book, “these 
same men in a business atmosphere, 
where everything is reduced to costs, prof- 
it goals and production deadlines, were 
able as a group to approve a product 
that most of them would not have con- 
sidered approving as individuals.” s 


Economy & Business 





Oil: The Blackmail Market 





OPEC’s customers get an on-the-spot petro-mugging 


n response to the hostage trauma in 
Iran, the price of oil is poised for yet 
more damaging leaps upward. 

The focus of the trouble is the jumpy 
and uncontrolled spot market, that loose 
network of brokers and hustlers who buy 
and sell available crude wherever they can 
for whatever the market will bear. OPEC 
sells most of its oil under contracts that 
can run from a month to a year or more, 
but cartel leaders watch the day-to-day 
spot market closely; when spot quotes 
climb, insatiable oil producers begin de- 
manding more for their shipments. 

Early last week typical spot prices for 





were being cut by approximately 5%. 
NIOC blamed “operational difficulties,” 
but many oilmen suspected that the miss- 
ing petroleum would soon enough turn up 
for sale on the spot market. Meanwhile, 
Saudi Arabia was hinting strongly that 
early next year it will cut as muchas | mil- 
lion bbl. a day from its production of 9.5 
million bbl., and’ Kuwait and Nigeria 
were also considering reductions. These 
moves will keep supplies scarce and prices 
high. 
The spot market chaos will fuel de- 
mands for a big new surge in official 
OPEC prices when the cartel meets in Ca- 








Persian Gulf crude stood at $37 to $38 
per bbl., vs. OPEC’s official maximum of 
$23.50. After the seizure of the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tehran, rumors swirled that anti- 
American fanatics were shutting the tap 
on exports. Spot traders began desperately 
scrambling to buy spare cargoes. In Rot- 
terdam, prices ticked up almost by the 
hour. In New York City, some sellers were 
demanding an astronomical $47 to $48 
per bbl. Though heating oil is retailing in 
New York at about 85¢ per gal., spot mar- 
ket imports of the fuel were going for $1.10 
per gal., while gasoline imports were trad- 
ing at $1.20 to $1.25 per gal. 

The confusion was an invitation for 
price gouging. The National Iranian Oil 
Co. (NIOC) demanded $50 per bbl. for 
some oil it put on the spot market and 
threatened that if its regular customers 
did not pay the price, NIOC would refuse 
to renew its supply contracts when they 
expire in December. Exxon, Shell and 
British Petroleum got telex notification 
from NIOC that their anticipated deliv- 
eries for the last three months of 1979 


racas on Dec. 17. Already Algeria and 
Libya have pushed their prices beyond 
the ceilings set by OPEC in June, and 
last week Nigeria jumped to $26.27 per 
bbl. Oil executives now gloomily fore- 
cast that the official OPEC ceiling could 
soon reach $28 to $30 per bbl., raising 
the U.S. energy import bill from some 
$65 billion this year to as much as $90 
billion next year. 

There is no way to reduce the crush- | 
ing costs except to burn much more coal, | 
continue with nuclear power, speed the 
development of synthetics and solar, 
move to mandatory conservation, and, of 
course, drill for more domestic oil. Last 
week, overriding objections of environ- 
mentalists, the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to halt an Interior Department auc- 
tion of leases to explore for oil on the 
Georges Bank off Massachusetts. Envi- 
ronmentalists fear that a spill or blowout 
could harm the rich fishing waters, but 
the court decision was yet another sign 
that the U.S. will have to make difficult 
compromises to secure energy oe 
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AMC’s Charge 
No longer the sickly child 


resident W. Paul Tippett Jr. of Amer- 

ican Motors Corp. used to joke that 
his company actually had a three-word 
name: “Ailing American Motors.” Now 
Tippett and his colleagues are laughing 
for a different reason. AMC has pulled 
back from the brink yet again, chiefly by 
cutting its work force, consolidating its 
plants and concentrating on a few small 
cars and specialized vehicles. 

Last week, like proud parents of a 
sickly child who suddenly won the ban- 
tam championship, AMC announced that 
profits more than doubled, to a record 
$83.9 million on sales of $3.1 billion for 
the fiscal year ended in September. True, 
earnings declined in the industry's dis- 
mal last quarter, but they were down 
less than those at the Big Three. In Oc- 
tober, AMC rode up again: car sales 
surged 37%, while they sank 21% for 
the industry as a whole. 

AMC has rested its survival strategy 
on what Chairman Gerald Meyers calls 
a “three-legged stool” of small cars, Jeeps 
and steady Government contracts for 
postal vehicles and military tactical 
trucks. Since 1974, AMC’s line-up of cars 
has shrunk from six to three: Concord, 
Spirit and Pacer. While analysts say that 
they are not making money, the high- 
profit Jeep continues to rake it in. There 
was some sales softness earlier in the 
year because of its fuel thirst, but the 
Jeep rebounded strongly in September 
and October. 































B: putting a Concord compact body 
on a four-wheel Jeep-like drive train, 
the company has produced a new car that 
gets about 16 m.p.g. and sells for some 






$7,000. Name: the Eagle. It rides easily, | 








stops quickly on icy roads, and is designed 
for doctors, firemen, people who drive 
snowplows and others in rough climes. 
AMC planned to build 50,000 in this mod- 
el year, but reception has been so strong 
that there is talk of aiming toward 90,000. 

The best future asset is the forthcom- 
ing liaison with France’s rich dowager, 
Renault, which will eventually own 22.5% 
of American Motors stock. Renault’s mini 
Le Car is selling well in AMC showrooms 
and drawing customers to some of Amer- 
ican Motors’ own models. Automakers 
will survive in the future, says Meyers, if 
they sharply focus their markets and hook 
up with international partners. Those that 
do not, he adds, “will be wiped out as thor- 
oughly as Custer’s 7th Cavalry.” a 






















































Executive View/Marshall Loeb 


Women Shake the Work Force 


arina Whitman, the newly appointed chief economist of General Motors, 
claims that she can almost cite the fateful day when the men who run 
New York City’s banks declared: “O.K., fellas, we've got to let them in.” Them 
are American women, and it was only half a dozen years ago that they began to 
be admitted, little by little, to the executive establishment. Whitman knows be- 
cause when she meets groups of bankers, she sees more and more women junior 
executives, poised for that big leap up to higher management. But almost all are 
age 32 or 33 or younger—and practically none are older. ~ 
t corporate America, male managers are awaking to the reality 
that women are rising all around them—challenging them, changing their com- 
panies and generally shaking things up. Men at the very top are pressing this rev- 
olution. Even in the most encrusted industries, chief executives like Bethlehem 
Steel’s Lewis Foy, Equitable Life's Coy Eklund, Du Pont’s Irving Shapiro and 
many others are telling their troops to find and hire and promote women. Re- 
sistance persists down in the middle-management trenches, but it is crumbling. 

For all the publicity surrounding this significant social development, sev- 
eral essential points probably deserve more emphasis. For instance: 

The rise of young women executives will fairly soon accelerate. In U.S. graduate 
schools of business, one in five students working toward an M.B.A. degree is a 
woman. The percentage is larger in the elite universities. The share of women 
M.B.A. recipients in last spring’s graduating classes was Stanford 24%, Dart- 
mouth 25%, Wharton 26%, M.LT. 28%, Northwestern 30%, Columbia 33%. 




































And the percentage is growing. In the incoming first-year classes this autumn, 
the share was 38% at Yale and 44% at New York University. 

Even more important is the rapid growth of women in the blue-collar force. Over 
three-fifths of all US. women aged 20 to 64 hold jobs and are tremendously af- 
fecting the current economy. One example: productivity is flat, in some part be- 
cause many women are holding first-time jobs and are not so well trained as 
men. But as the newcomers gain experience, productivity will rise. 

Policymakers are radically changing their views about unemployment. Even lib- 
eral economists no longer consider “full employment” to be a 4% rate of un- 
employment, but a 5.5% rate. That means, compared with the past, the U.S. is 
prepared to accept 1.5 million more Americans out of work before Washington 
policymakers start pumping up the economy in an way to fight un- 
employment. A higher level of joblessness is tolerable today because so many 
more people are at work, and thus, if one family member loses his or her job, 
there is a better than 50% chance that another family member is collecting a pay- 
check and can take up the slack. This is a reason why the Federal Reserve 
Board felt prepared a month ago to put on extremely tight credit clamps, risk- 
ing a jump in unemployment just as a recession appeared to be developing. 

Future recessions will be milder and briefer than they otherwise would have been. 
Even in hard times, the family’s spending power will not collapse. If Dad is laid 
off, Mom will bring home the bread and bacon, although she still earns less 
than the average man. Because of her extra paycheck, total family income now 
is up, even though individual real income is down. So most consumer spending 
rolls merrily along, delaying and defying the much heralded recession. 

_ From the blue-collar assembly line to the white-bloused executive aerie, 
quite a few more changes are ahead as the women’s revolution not only con- 
tinues but expands. As workers, decision makers and big money spenders, women 
will continue to affect companies and markets in ways that can scarcely be imag- 
ined. Most important, in an increasingly competitive world, they will signif- 
icantly enhance the nation’s richest asset: its pool of talent. 
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“Every 15 seconds 
a home is burglarized S 
... don’t let yours be next!” “ 


William Conrad 





Now, protect your | family with a 
Ko aterel-imaleliil-Belligelele-lelaiy 
you can install yourself. 


The new First Alert Family Protection System can protect your family from the 
growing threat of burglary. In 1977 there were over 2 million residential burglaries. 
73% were forcible entries. And most of these came right LdalcolUlolamcnl-micelalaelele) a) 

The basic system comes with a receiving console you can re) elem ia mal=>.4@ Com 'Zelt] mi el-fe| 
Lalo e-Wel-1ac-1a'me)el-1¢-1(-1e Me lolelm lal (cul-ylolamir-lalciailiac-l am -Veleliilelat-lmelelel alate A Tale lent 
transmitters are available. The system is designed to sound an alarm quickly 


NM calolec Mice Mele lame Vale ME la Moleh (eo lelel mii c-la HEV ETI F-l0) (=) 
Nap tAlert 


oR E-aMal-iie] tole) e-e- lace m-ter-1¢- Me) Amulelel (om el-Miatialle(-1e-e 


Mhal-merelal-ve)-mi-Munleii toi iavesdfelal-lir- tale Mer: all [-t0) 
lnatolalico)mexe)agley-tele)(cM atic} @-V i216 aint le) <>) f 
fo l=) (To) Co] ¢-Mmer-l-el-1 (clei Ce) e-W- ale mar-laleMal=\(e| 


Ligclatianliaccie-Mco)mual-rel(er-1i-lale Ml o\-1e-10)ay-1| BAMILy 
emergencies. SYSTEM ON 





Get the new First Alert Family 
Protection System for protection from 
olUi colt 1a'am lola a=) mel malelin-Mel-Mal-> ae 


=, ir J 4 Aler t FAMILY PROTECTION SYSTEM * 


by PilTTWAY the professionals in home and family protection. 














A Listing Ship of Sweeps 


The French Atlantic Affair, Nov. 15, 16, 18, ABC, 9 p.m. E.S.T. 


o far the 1979-80 network TV season 

has been marked by a surprisingly 
close ratings race, the absence of a new 
hit series and the inability of Charlie’s lat- 
est Angel to recite dialogue. In Novem- 
ber, the doldrums come to an end. This 
is sweeps month, when the networks play 
the Nielsen game for keeps. Suddenly the 
air waves are flooded with heavy-ticket 
movies: Dog Day Afternoon, The Omen, 
Oh, God! Hit shows, from Dallas to Lit- 
tle House on the Prairie, offer expanded 
episodes; flops go into temporary or per- 
manent hibernation. The competitive fall- 
out can be severe. On the sweeps’ first 
Sunday night, Nov. 4, NBC’s MacArthur 
(Part 2) was beaten almost 4 to 1 by ABC’s 
Jaws. In TV terms, MacArthur did not 
just fade away—it died. 

For ABC, this November's ratings war 
is crucial. Many of the No. 1 network’s 
hits have suffered erosion this season, and 
the time has come to recoup. To this end, 
ABC is betting on an ambitiously sleazy 
collection of made-for-TV movies. Lead- 
ing the pack is a six-hour mini-series, The 
French Atlantic Affair, which will have 
to face such competition as A Bridge Too 
Far (NBC) and Silver Streak (CBS). ABC 
just may win. Its mini-series aims so low 
that it does not even qualify as popcorn 
entertainment; the show is best watched 
while chewing sugarless gum. 

Ostensibly a thriller, The French At- 
lantic Affair poses a hypothetical question 
that only a TV producer could concoct: 
What would happen if Jim Jones hijacked 
the Love Boat? The villain of the show is 
Father Dunleavy, whose fanatical cult 
takes over the transatlantic luxury liner 





Phillips in The French Atlantic Affair 
“Very chic, very in, very high style.” 
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Festivale and holds its passengers hostage 
for $70 million in ransom. Like Jones, 
Dunleavy is said to be charismatic, sexy 
and demonic, but ABC is too smart to cast 
the role with an actor who might offend 
a Nielsen family. Instead, Dunleavy is 
played by Telly Savalas, whose bland 
manner and leisure suits make him seem 
more like a Las Vegas maitre d’ than a sa- 
tanic killer. 

The supporting players are no less 
tacky. The pouty Michelle Phillips, as the 
ship’s social director, wears so many silly 
getups that one might think ABC is trying 
to trick viewers into thinking that she is 
Cher. The blow-dried Chad Everett (Med- 
ical Center) is cast as a Pulitzer-prizewin- 
ning author who wears what appears to 
be a Pulitzer Prize medal on a gold chain 
around his neck. There are real French 
actors in the cast—Marie-France Pisier, 
Louis Jourdan—as well as ersatz French- 
men like James Coco. Brooklynese is pro- 
vided by Shelley Winters, who seems to 
have a habit of booking passage on 
doomed ships. 

What holds one’s interest in The 
French Atlantic Affair is the exuberant 
fraudulence of its every frame. Locations 
as far apart as Paris and Taos appear to 
be in the same time zone. The Festivale, 
though described as “very chic, very in, 
very high style,” looks like a floating Ra- 
mada Inn. The script is a graveyard of 
unintentional boners. In one particularly 
cross moment, Savalas snarls, “Am I a 
fool? Do you think I talk just to hear 
my head rattle?” In this sweeps extrav- 
aganza, such questions are invariably 
—and giddily—rhetorical. — FrankRich 


Class of 1916 


All Quiet on the 
Western Front, 
Nov. 14, CBS, 8 p.m. E.S.T. 


thas been followed by wars, revolutions, 
holocausts and terrors of all description, 
but World War I is the original horror of 
the 20th century, from which most of the 
others have sprung. Though the armistice 
was signed 61 years ago this week, the 
memory of what used to be called the 
Great War remains forever embedded in 
Western consciousness. It is just as well 
that it is, and fitting too that to mark that 
grim anniversary CBS will present a new 
version of Erich Maria Remarque’s clas- 
sic antiwar novel, All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. 
Shot in Czechoslovakia last summer, 
this three-hour film is remarkably exact 








Thomas and Borgnine in Western Front 
“Tron youth becomes iron heroes.” 


in mood, feeling and physical trappings. 
More surprising still, considering that it 
will be shown opposite such fluff as Char- 
lie’s Angels, is the harrowing portrayal of 
life and death in the trenches. CBS de- 
serves praise for showing it, particularly 
during a sweeps week, and it seems al- 
most harsh to add that the result, though 
often good, does not measure up to that 
primitive Lew Ayres talkie of nearly half 
a century ago. 

Though Remarque came to the plot 
early, his scenario is now familiar from too 
many other war movies: a group of boys go 
from school to training camp to the front 
lines, becoming men only to die. “You are 
our iron youth,” their high school instruc- 
tor (Donald Pleasence) tells them, with 
proper Germanic pride. “Iron youth be- 
comes iron heroes.” They are sent to the 
Western Front, where they find that iron, 
like everything else, quickly disintegrates 
in the trenches. A veteran, Katczinsky 
(Ernest Borgnine), teaches them the two 
essentials of staying alive—stealing food 
and killing Frenchies. Never use a bayo- 
net, he says; while you are pulling it out of 
a man’s stomach, his comrade will get you. 
A shovel, on the other hand, can take your 
enemy’s head off in one quick motion, 
leaving you free to defend yourself. The 
veteran and Paul Baumer, the youthful 
narrator (Richard Thomas), grow togeth- 
er, like father and son; but in the end none 
of Katczinsky’s advice can save either 
himself or the doomed class of 1916. 

The production is often strikingly ef- 
fective, and Paul Monash has written a 
script that conveys pity without mawk- 
ishness. What either he or Director Del- 
bert Mann, who has chosen a flat, doc- 
umentary style, has not managed to 
evoke, however, is the passion of Re- 
marque’s book or the intensity of that 
creaky but wonderful 1930 movie. This 
All Quiet is so dutifully, ploddingly good, 
indeed, that it might almost be shown 
on PBS. — Gerald Clarke 
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Introducing the Kodak Colorburst 250 instant camera 
with built-in flash. 


You'll never have to look for 
another flipflash again. 

Not with the new Colorburst 
250 instant camera. 

The flash is not only built-in, it's auto- 
matic. You can stop the action indoors or « 
use the flash outdoors fo fill in the 
shadows on close-up shots, all automat- 
ically. Just slide out the flash, aim 
and shoot. 


The motorized camera delivers a 
rich color print that develops right before 
your eyes. 

And there's never been a better time to 
buy the Colorburst 250 instant camera 
because for a limited time you can save up 
fo $10.00 on all Colorburst cameras 
and Kodak instant color film. 

See your photo dealer for details 
, The more you take, the more you give. 








it OFFICIAL INSTANT CAMERAS 
me FOR THE 1960 OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 





Marlon 


$84 lhorp 
Marlboro 'SHrs 


100% 
LIGHTS O's 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. JRQIVS ALT AMG I URRUP DIU Ame Cma  k 
100’s: 12 mg‘‘tar’‘ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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A “Coming Back” for Birgit 


After four years, a great Wagnerian soprano soars again 


he dollar is down. The mails have 

grown erratic. Muhammad Ali can no 
longer whup all comers. But the news 
from the Metropolitan Opera is that the 
voice of Sweden’s Birgit Nilsson, 61, is re- 
markably intact. Some things in this 
world can still be counted on. 

Nilsson, the world’s reigning Wagne- 
rian soprano, had not been heard in the 
US. since 1975. At that time the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service presented her with 
a bouquet of claims for back taxes total- 
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Nilsson singing at Met gala benefit 


Cheers, a roar and a Ho-yo-to-ho! 





ing a reported $500,000. While contesting 
the claims, Nilsson performed only in oth- 
er countries, leaving behind her lawyers 
and her legend. This year a settlement 
was arrived at, under which she will pay 
the Government a percentage of her U.S. 
income each year. Last week, at a gala 
benefit concert with Music Director 
James Levine and the Met orchestra (tick- 
et prices: $25 to $200), a near capacity au- 
dience assembled to hear how much of 
her brilliance she retained at an age when 
most singers have retired. 

Without waiting for the answer, they 
greeted her entrance with a standing, 
cheering ovation that forced her to fight 
back tears before beginning. Perhaps as 
a result, her opening Dich, teure Halle 
from Wagner’s Tannhduser was slightly 
strained. But in Briinnhilde’s immolation 








scene from Gdérterdimmerung, her char- 
acteristic sound—laser-focused, with a 





metallic edge and a peculiar “white” tim- | 
bre in the upper reaches—rang out with | 


soaring power. What she lost through 
occasionally deliberate phrasing and 
careful approaches to top notes, she made 
up in dramatic shading and rapt emo- 
tion. After she poured out the final scene 
of Strauss’s Salome, then tossed off an 
exuberant encore of Briinnhilde’s Ho-yo- 
to-ho! from Die Walkiire, the response 
rose beyond shouts of “Brava!” to a sus- 
tained, cathartic roar, almost elemental 
in its ferocity. 

“They were even louder than the 
South Americans,” said a relieved Nils- 
son the following day, relaxing in an 
apartment borrowed from Tenor Placido 
Domingo. “Memories often turn sweeter 
over the years. I was nervous that for the 
public my coming back might be a let- 
ting down.” Between congratulatory 
phone calls and visitors, she was prepar- 
ing for further comings back: a recital in 
Pasadena, Calif., concerts in San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. In February she will be 
back at the Met in Strauss’s Elektra. 


hen asked whether she still per- 

forms all her old roles, especially the 
grueling Briinnhildes in the Ring cycle, 
Nilsson looked as if she had been asked 
whether she still puts on her own shoes. 
Said she: “The only one I haven't done 
lately is Isolde, but that’s mostly _be- 
cause there are no tenors around to sing 
Tristan.” She did not know the secret of 
her durability, nor did she seem to want 
to know. “Nature,” she shrugged. She 
would have no truck with regimens for 
preserving her voice: “Between perfor- 
mances | forget I’m a singer. Some sing- 
ers can’t do that. Always they are going 
hmmm-hmmm with their voice—they 
drive me crazy.” 

Not only did she not cut her reper- 
tory during her years away from the U.S., 
she has added a new role: the Dyer’s Wife 
in Strauss’s Die Frau Ohne Schatten (“At 
last, a simple human being with every- 
day problems, after always being a god- 
dess or running around with somebody’s 
cut-off head”). She will sing it for the first 
time in the U.S. next fall, with the San 
Francisco Opera. After that? Her one 
concession to the advancing years is that 








she is reluctant to make commitments | 


very far ahead. “When managers ask me, 
I say I'd like to do such and such, pro- 
vided I still have a voice,” she says. 
“After all, I don’t want to go on forever.” 
Considering the way she is going on now, 
that may come as a surprise in some 
quarters. — Christopher Porterfield 
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Empire's EDR.9 
The Phono Cartridge 
Designed for Today's 

Audiophile Recordings 





Direct-to-Dise and digital re- 
cording have added a fantastic new 
dimension to the listening experi- 
ence. Greater dynamic range, detail, 
stereo imaging, lower distortion and 
increased signal-to-noise ratio are 
just a few of the phrases used to de- 
scribe the advantages of these new 
technologies. 


In order to capture all the bene- 
fits of these recordings, you should 
have a phono cartridge specifically 
designed to reproduce every bit of 
information with utmost precision 
and clarity and the least amount of 
record wear. 


The Empire EDR.9 is that car- 
tridge. Although just recently intro- 
duced, it is already being hailed as 
a breakthrough by audiophiles, not 
only in the U.S., but in such foreign 
markets as Japan, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 


At $200, the EDR.9 is expensive, 
but then again, so are your records. 


For more detailed information 
and test reports, write to: 


Empire Scientific Corporation 
1055 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City. New York 11530 
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FROUGH- THE-LENS METERING. ; , 
Pentax Was the first to put the light meter i the 35mm SLR : Cs Be PRN 
camera. An obvious idea, but only Pentax thought of it COMPLET! ECTRONIC EX POSURE THE INSTANMERE TORN MIRROR. 
SLR AUTOMATION This device allows you to take pictures rapidly and still see 
Pentax was the fifst to “marry” the through-the-lens light through the lens. If Pentax hadn't mvented it, who knows, 
n 1x ina 35mm SLR camera, so that what maybe nobody else would have 
F he ¢ A 





Every 35mm SLR camera 
has a little Pentax in it. 


If you took every Pentax innovation out of every 35mm SLR camera on the market, you'd have a pretty 
hard time trying to take a picture. 

And it’s very flattering to think that so many camera companies can’t live without some of our ideas. 
But really, it’s getting so we can’t introduce something one year without seeing a bunch of different versions of it 
in the stores the next year. 

For instance, last year we took our knowledge and experience in 35mm and applied it to the design of 
the Pentax System 10, the world’s first Single Lens Reflex camera with interchangeable lenses that takes 110 
cartridge film. Even now, we're starting to see the imitations. 

Right now our competitors are probably trying to produce a 35mm SLR camera that’s even smaller, 
lighter and easier to use than the automatic Pentax ME. ome 

Meanwhile, we've already done it ourselves with the new automatic : 
Pentax MV and we are introducing the MV at an even lower price than the ME. 

So if you're in the market for a camera, don’t buy 1/10 of a Pentax, 1/5 
of a Pentax, or even 1/4. Get the whole, complete and genuine article from your 


Pentax dealer today. : ® 
And like Pentax, you'll be way ahead of everyone else. PEN J AX 
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The Redemption of Fouts 


| dinator Joe Gibbs: “He’s completely 
oblivious to the rush. He stands there with 
composure and concentration, with all 





After six hellish years, a cool arm burns up the heavens 


AS 


H e stood ata Hertzcoun- 7 
ter in Eugene, Ore., 
| waiting to rent a car. The 
man who broke Norm Van 
Brocklin’s records at the 
University of Oregon, who 
only two days earlier had 
set a National Football 
League record by passing 
for 300-plus yds. in four 
consecutive games, had to 
cool his heels while a clerk 
called the San Diego Charg- 
ers to determine if Daniel 
Francis Fouts was indeed 
one of their employees 

The answer, as shell- 
shocked defenders through- 
out the league can attest, & 
was an emphatic yes. And 
if he is not as well known at the car- 
rental counter as O.J. Simpson, on 
the football field, bird-legged, black- 
bearded Dan Fouts (as in shouts) has 
become as potent an offensive weap- 
on as the airport baggage hurdler was 
in his prime. In just 10 games, Fouts 
| has passed for a league-leading 2,479 
| yds., and his 63.2% completion per- 
centage puts him first among the 
N.F.L.’s 28 starting quarterbacks. On 
his strong arm, the Chargers climbed 
to a tie with Denver in the Amer- 
ican Football Conference’s Western 
Division, with a record of 7 wins and 
3 losses, and have a good chance of 
making the play-offs for the first time 
| since the A.F.L./N.F.L. merger. 
The son of Bob Fouts, former an- 
nouncer for the San Francisco 49ers, 
young Dan almost literally grew up 


_ 
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John Brodie, Billy Kilmer and Y.A. 

Tittle. When Dan signed up for a local 
Pop Warner team at ten, he wanted to be 
a receiver. His father quickly vetoed that 
idea, insisting he play quarterback. The 
son does not regret that Foutsian bargain: 
“If he hadn't, I’d be wearing a white belt, 
white shoes and selling real estate today.” 


t San Francisco’s St. Ignatius High 

School, Fouts was overshadowed by 
a rival quarterback from another school 
who had the happy duty of throwing to a 
receiver named Lynn Swann, who has 
also managed to avoid the real estate busi- 
ness. During his senior year, Fouts was re- 
cruited by just one Pacific Eight (now Pa- 
cific Ten) team, the University of Oregon. 
The rest of the conference lived to regret 
its lack of ardor: Fouts set 19 school of- 
fensive records while passing for a three- 
year total of 5,995 yds. and 37 touch- 

























on the sidelines, serving the team as Dan directs his receivers, drops back, throws 
ball boy. He tossed footballs with 4 “tree” grows in San Diego. 


those guys in front of him hittin’ and 
gruntin’.” 

Fouts has become the game’s most 
versatile passer. Throwing to Running 
Backs Lydell Mitchell and Clarence Wil- | 
liams, he lofts a soft pass over the finger- 
tips of onrushing linemen. He can drill the 
ball to Tight End Bob Klein through a mi- 
croscopic seam in the secondary. Wide 
Receivers John Jefferson, who set a rook- 
ie record last season with 1,001 yds. 
gained on 56 receptions, and Charlie Join- 
er benefit from Fouts’ good timing and 
light touch to catch enough passes to rank 
among the top five receivers in the A.F.C. 
this year. “He throws a ball that’s easy to 

| catch,” says Jefferson, giving him the ul- 
timate receiver’s compliment. 

Fouts, who was booed nearly as 
often as he was sacked during the 
Chargers’ long wallow in the cellar, 
credits his success to his coaches and 
the Chargers’ current crop of receiv- 
ers, the match of any in the N.F.L. 
San Diego’s offensive line is good 
enough, at last, to limit Fouts’ once 
steady pounding to a meager 13 sacks 
in 10 games. “I like seeing a team ef- 
fort be successful, and I like to be in 
charge of that effort,” says Fouts, who 
receives an estimated $200,000 a year 
for his efforts. “There is nothing like 
a nice, long 80-yd. drive for a touch- 
down,” Fouts continues; then, re- 
membering six frustrating years with 
the Chargers, he adds: “Make that a 
winning touchdown.” 


downs. Picked on the third 
round by San Diego, he set- 
tled in at the feet of John- 
ny Unitas, then 40, who was 
finishing his football career. 
“I went to him for advice 
and for a shoulder to cry 
n,” Fouts says of Unitas. 
“T tried to emulate him.” 
Fouts took over from his 
dead-armed and ineffective 
hero in the fourth game of 
his rookie season, and went 
on to endure six chaotic 
years as the best target on 
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| one of pro football’s worst teams. The 
Chargers ran through six offensive coordi- 
nators in seven seasons, and shed head 
coaches almost as frequently. With the ar- 
rival of former St. Louis Cardinals Head 
Coach Don Coryell in 1978, Fouts took off 
like one of his own passes. Coryell in- 
stalled a sophisticated passing offense, a | 
“tree” system that sends swarms of receiv- | 
ers downfield to move across predeter- 
mined “branches.” The system has no 
hierarchy of primary and secondary re- 
ceivers; rather, the quarterback is expect- 
ed to study defensive reaction, sweep the 
“tree” with his eyes in a clockwise motion 
and determine which pass catcher is open. 
Coryell’s tactics demand an eagle’s vision 
—and a lion’s courage, to wait for the open 
man while defenders thunder in for the 
kill. Coryell says of Fouts: “Dan has great 
peripheral vision.” Adds Offensive Coor- 
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“The 1980 Cordoba’s 


all new , 
“We engineered 7 wanted to get =, 
Cordoba’s patented the mileage up— y 
fontsussercion rine. Without losing a bit - a 
STIRIOORERCS cy somumecrmerciuen * 
ofa big car” T. P DONOUGHE, CHRYSLER ENGINEER ; 








im a l=W (olol ene] om colce lei -mere)al'.-1a(-1ar-lale, 
the new wide-ratio TorqueFlite ' Ut 
automatic transmission with the \ 
Slant Six engine** helps Cordoba get 
an EPA est. of 47) mpg, 25 est. hwy:* 








“I like 
what they’ve done 
to my car” 


RICARDO MONTALBAN 


*EPA est. 47) mpg/hwy est. 25. Improved 
gas mileage based on comparison of standard 
engines. Use the est. MPG for comparison 
Your mileage may vary depending on speed 
distance and weather. Actual hwy mileage 


will probably be less. Calif. est. lower. 
**Not available in California 
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multi-function control lever the new Cordoba to be over 400 pounds 
lighter than 1979" 
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The 1980 Chrysler Cordoba 
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At a working session, Cardinals listen to the Pope's opening speech 














Religion 





John Paul: Calling AllCardinals 





The Sacred College convenes to talk of cash flow 


A 120 Cardinals filed out of a mod- 
ernistic hall at the Vatican last week, 
there stood Pope John Paul II, shaking 
hands, remembering everybody’s name, 
offering a joke or a reminiscence to each 
prince of the church assembled, It was a 
disarmingly informal moment in a for- 
mal historic event. For the first time in 
four centuries the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals had been specially summoned to 
discuss church affairs 

The week’s agenda did not include 





At memorial Mass for fellow members of the Sacred College who died 





such burning Roman Catholic issues as 
celibacy and doctrinal dissent. It was a 
practical plea for help from the church’s 
center to key prelates around the world. 
The two prime topics: how to solve a 
financial crisis at the Vatican; and how 
to improve the Byzantine operations of 
the Curia, the world’s oldest bureaucracy, 
which came in for implicit criticism dur- 
ing last year’s papal elections. 

Cash flow may be the reason that 


| 

| 

| 

2 J 

in his reign. The Vatican’s tight financial | 

secrecy has encouraged reports of fabu- | 
lous financial holdings, by some accounts 
as high as $2 billion. In fact, when John 
Paul got his first look at the Vatican books, 
he was apparently shocked at how little 
wealth there is. Like more worldly orga- 
nizations, the Vatican is plagued by gal- 
loping inflation and an increasingly high 


| overhead. The major problem is the swol- 


len staff of more than 3,000 which John 
Paul inherited from Paul VI, a born bu- 
reaucrat. Hard-pressed Vatican workers 


| (typical clerk’s pay: $150 a week) talk of 


John Paul called such a meeting so early 


forming a union. Out of charity for loyal 
veterans, John Paul wants to trim the pay- 
roll only through attrition. That means 
he needs more cash. 
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As the meeting ended, the Vatican is- 
sued a public financial communiqué, its 
first ever, revealing a 1979 budget deficit 
of around $20 million. The gap has been 
met by “Peter’s pence,” the aid offering 
from churches around the world, and oth- 
er gifts. But the 1980 deficit will be worse 
and, the statement added, “within a few 
| years the Holy See will find itself hard- 

pressed.” Said one Cardinal, “The Vat- 
ican is certainly not Fort Knox.” The 
meeting urged austerity at all levels. The 
balance sheet apparently did not cover 
the international mission office or the Vat- 
ican bank, and may exclude sizable in- 
vestments as well. 

As for the Curia, the Pope asked the 
Cardinals for proposals to improve its ef- 
ficiency and harmony vis-a-vis the church 
in various nations. Despite rumors to the 
contrary, John Paul plans no big shake- 
up in structure like that by Paul VI in 
1967, and he has kept incumbent officials 
in place. The secrecy of last week’s meet- 
ing made it unclear what reforms the Car- 
dinals proposed. Even so, the assembly 

| was the clearest indication yet that the 
Pope from Poland intends to change the 
way the Vatican does business 


Bow week's “plenary meeting” in fact 
restored an ancient practice. Under 
Pope Leo IV (847-855), Cardinals began 
frequent administrative sessions that grew 
more important in church government 
Then, in 1588, Pope Sixtus V, to increase 
his personal power and cope with a grow- 


ing work load, established the various de- | 
partments of the Vatican Curia. Meetings | 


of all the Cardinals soon died out—ex- 
cept for papal elections and ceremonial 
occasions, known as “consistories,” to in- 
stall Cardinals and name new saints 
Some Cardinals wield personal pow- 
er at the Vatican as members on the 
boards of various Curia offices. But a doz- 
en or so Cardinals, all of whom live in 
Rome, have overwhelming influence 
through multiple membership on such 
boards. Regular gatherings of the entire 
college will give added power to the 72% 
of Cardinals who now live outside Rome, 
and provide the Pope with leverage 
against the Curial establishment 
| The revival of the College of Car- 
dinals raises questions about a far more 
recent collegial structure, the Synod of 
Bishops, whose delegates are elected 
mostly by the bishops of each nation 
John Paul said last week that the Car- 
dinals’ new role will not “weaken or di- 
minish” the synod, which he has already 
called to meet next fall. He indicated 
that the Cardinals’ meetings will treat 
questions linked with the papacy and 
the Vatican, while the synods will cover 
broader church life 
Says one high source in the Curia 
“Paul VI paid lip service to collegial- 
ity and established the synod, but he 
really never implemented the Second 
Vatican Council’s concept of consultation 
John Paul obviously intends to be the 
| first truly collegial Pope in modern 
| history.” “ 
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The Leader of the Gang 





oet W.H. Auden despised in- 

vasions of privacy and public 
self-revelations. “Literary confes- 
sors,” he once wrote, “are con- 
temptible, like beggars who exhib- 
it their sores for money, but not so 
contemptible as the public that 
buys their books.” He argued re- 
peatedly that a writer's private 
correspondence should stay that 
way and urged friends to destroy 
his letters to them. At the same 
time, employing his poetic license, 
he reveled in scandal, luxuriated 
in gossip. “Who,” he asked BBC 
listeners during the 1930s, “would 
rather learn the facts of Augustus’ 
imperial policy than discover that 
he had spots on his stomach? No 
one.” 


In spite of his first princi- 
ple, Auden would probably have 
grudgingly liked this book. Biog- 
rapher Charles Osborne, who 
knew the poet in his last years, 
glides easily over the surface of 
Auden’s life. He slows down only 
for amusing anecdotes, witty re- 
marks (chiefly Auden’s) and occa- 


W.H. AUDEN: THE LIFE OF A POET by Charles Osborne 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 336 pages; $17.95 








sional but discreet lists of who was 
sleeping with whom. A few of the 
subject’s stomach spots are here, to be 
sure, but Osborne makes most of them 
look like beauty marks. 

This sunny approach is largely justi- 
fied by the facts. “I’ve had an exception- 
ally lucky life,” Auden said some four 
years before his death in 1973, and indeed 
it seemed to be. He enjoyed those rarest 
experiences in English literature, a happy 
childhood and a pleasant public school ed- 
ucation. At Oxford in the '20s he made 





lytes; Stephen Spender, Louis MacNeice, 
C. Day Lewis. A Cambridge graduate 
| named Christopher Isherwood also joined 
what became known as the Auden Gang. 
The publication of Poems (1930) made 
Auden famous at 23. 

Here was an unmistakably new and 
distinctive voice, conversant with Freud 
and Marx, sharply rhythmic and harshly 
prophetic: “Seekers after happiness, all 
who follow/ The convolutions of your 
simple wish,/ It is later than you think 


| ..." Since he had no money of his own, | 


Auden simply let his pen for hire, and it 


was one of the fastest in the West. His po- | 


etry continued to flow, but so did docu- 
mentary scripts, radio plays, librettos, 
travel books, speeches, essays. Cyril Con- 
nolly marveled: “It is as if he worked 
under the influence of some mysterious 


some impressive lifelong friends and aco- | 





tHowasvictoR nism, his conversion back to 


W.H. Auden in 1972: “I've had an exceptionally lucky life” 


Believing the dark demons could be hedged in by civility. 








drug, which gives him a private vision, a | 


mastery of form, and of vocabulary.” 





Excerpt 


a Auden now began to give 

readings of his poems at 
universities and colleges. He was 
one of the first poets to do so on a 
regular ... basis, and could fairly 
be said to have played his part in 
bringing into existence that travel- 
ing circuit which gave employment 
to so many poets, British and Amer- 
ican, during the fifties and the six- 
ties. He also made it known that 
he was available to lecture, provid- 
ed that the fee was right. The lec- 
ture he gave at Harvard in 1947 on 
Don Quixote as part of a series com- 
memorating the quatercentenary of 
the birth of Cervantes is still talked 
of, for he had consumed a few too 
many Martinis before lecturing, be- 
gan by apologizing for his new set 
of dentures, and then launched 
upon Don Quixote by admitting that 
he'd never managed to read that 
novel through to the end, and 
doubting whether anyone in his au- 
dience had. When the noise of ruf- 
fling academic feathers had subsid- 
ed, some years later Harvard of- 
fered Auden an impressive Py 
sum for a series of lectures. 





| sion burst into tears, confessing to Isher- | 


Although he charted the symptoms of 
the Age of Anxiety, Auden never seemed 
to have more than a mild case. His loss of 
faith in the Anglicanism of his childhood, 
his later disillusionment with Commu- 


Christianity were accomplished 
with no public hand wringing and 
left no visible scars. His emigra- 
tion to the US. in 1939 raised 
charges that he had cravenly 
abandoned England’s sinking 
ship; he stoically endured the 
abuse. 


imilarly, the discovery of his 

homosexuality was apparent- 
ly less than traumatic. He gave 
prudent but liberal rein to his pref- 
erence, fortunate that his famous 
presence was sure to attract ad- 
miring or ambitious young men. 
His habits even left him free to 
perform a good deed; he married 
Thomas Mann’s daughter Erika 
in order to get her out of Nazi Ger- 
many and safely under the protec- 
tion of British citizenship. Auden 
later enlisted E.M. Forster in 
a campaign to persuade other 
homosexuals to perform such 
rescues. 

Still, signs of inner strain were 
there: the chain-smoking, the use 
of drugs to get going in the morn- 
ing and to stop at night, the in- 
creasingly heavy drinking. His re- 
markable face became a relief map of a 
ravaged land; Auden said he looked “like 
a wedding cake left out in the rain.” Os- 
borne does not flinch from presenting 
such evidence, but neither does he seem to 
know what to do with it: “On the Atlantic | 
crossing back to England, he was unchar- 
acteristically miserable, and on one occa- 


wood that he could never find anyone to | 
love him and that he believed himself to 
be a sexual failure. Arriving in London 
on 17 July, they went that evening to the 
theater.” 

Auden’s shipboard squall may have 
been uncharacteristic, but it should clear- 
ly be given more biographical weight than 
his social calendar. Yet Auden’s reticence 
about himself may hamper all potential 
biographers. To his lasting credit, he be- 
lieved that the dark demons could be 
hedged in by civility, and he acted on this 
belief: “A suffering, a weakness, which | 
cannot be expressed as an aphorism 
should not be mentioned.” His love poem 
“Lullaby” is beautiful and moving pre- 
cisely because of its reasoned equivoca- 
tions, its rational tethers on emotion: 





Lay your sleeping head, my love. 
Human on my faithless arm; 

Time and fevers burn away 
Individual beauty from 

Thoughtful children, and the grave 
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Catch anything with only 


two lenses. Vivitar makes SLR pho- === 


tography even simpler. With only 
two lenses you can shoot exciting 
pictures in practically any photo- is 
graphic situation. Sre 

The one lens is a Vivitar 70- / ——— 
150mm telephoto zoom. It makes Cn = 
subjects appear up to three times + ommend) 
closer than a normal lens and is FF 
ideal for beautiful, natural portraits 
or wherever you want a big image but can’t get 
close. What makes this zoom lens so useful is the 
availability of a Matched Multiplier™ that you can 
keep in your pocket—slip it on the 70-150mm lens 
and it doubles the zoom power so distant objects 
appear up to six times closer than normal. That's 
what you need for sports action shots, wildlife and 
super close-ups. 

The other lens is the exact opposite. It’s a Vivitar 
28mm wide-angle lens, so small you can drop it in 
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Shown with Matched 


your pocket. Ideal in a tight spot where 
you Can't back up, or a great scenic 
panorama, or a “grabshot" on the street 
where you can pre-focus so everything from a 
few feet to infinity is in focus. 

And here is the Vivitar FTo\"7-Tal le [Mala (<1-(0) 
of buying a case full of expensive lenses— 
you only buy these two superb Vivitar lenses 
and you're ready for Practically any photo- 
el g-To)al[ome)s)elela lai veeetela late Mel att-t-B 

Vivitar has put the same innovation and ra- 
tional pricing into a whole line of lenses and 
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electronic flash. See your Vivitar dealer and find 
out for yourself why knowledgeable SLR own- 
Vivitar the best- 
selling name in 
Best-selling name in lenses and flash 
Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart Street, Santa Monica, California 90406 
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speed—for crisp responses off the walls 


and effortless ceiling shots. And because ¥. 
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wobbles and erratic rebounds are 
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Books 


Proves the child ephemeral 

But in my arms till break of day 
Let the living creature lie, 
Mortal, guilty, but to me 

The entirely beautiful 


“You were silly like us,” Auden wrote 
of Irish Poet William Butler Yeats, but the 
truth is that Yeats was sillier, more will- 
ing to appear foolish and embrace mumbo 


| jumbo in service to his art. Auden’s way 


was very different, circumspect; his poet- 
ry achieved greatness but never reached 


| out for Yeatsian grandeur. He wrote: 


“The image of myself which I try to cre- 
ate in my own mind in order that I may 
love myself is very different from the im- 
age which I try to create in the minds of 
others in order that they may love me.” 
Osborne captures the second image but 
not the first; the poses are here, but the 
model remains mysterious — Paul Gray 


God’s Novel 


OLD LOVE 

by Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
273 pages; $10.95 





L year the Swedish Academy had 
difficulty qualifying the works of the 
Nobel laureate for literature. Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer's “apparently inexhaustible 
psychological fantasy,” it wrote hesitant- 
ly, “has created a microcosm, or rather a 
well-populated microchaos.” 

In his 30th book, Singer corrects the 
citation. His fantasy is definitively inex- 
haustible. As for the microchaos, it is nei- 
ther micro nor chaotic. It is as large and 
mysteriously ordered as the universe he 
ponders or the Polish village and villagers 
he knows by heart. No one familiar with 
Singer could fail to recognize his songs 
Here again are the doomed Jews of the 
shtetl and the voluble retirees of Miami's 
gelt coast, the pious simpletons and the 


7 
Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Fusing the erotic with the gr olesque. 
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| 
| demons who can possess even the inno- 
| cent spirit. 

Yet there is a difference. These 18 sto- 
ries are informed with a sharp apprehen- 
sion of age. “Literature has neglected the 

| old and their emotions,” Singer concludes 
“The novelists never told us that in love, 
as in other matters, the young are just be- 
ginners and that the art of loving matures 
with age and experience.” Singer is not re- 
ferring to the warmth of the family or the 
affection of the blessed for those less for- 
tunate. He is talking about sex. Well he 
might. At 75, the author shows no dimi- 
nution of passion or of his celebrated 
capacity for fusing the erotic with the 
grotesque. 

In South America, the ubiquitous nar- 
rator makes love to a madwoman while 
slapping ferociously at mosquitoes “whose 
blood had been our blood only an instant 
before.” One night in Israel, he hides na- 

| ked on an apartment-house roof, like a 
character in a French farce, as a jealous 
husband prowls below. When he falls 
asleep he finds himself in a graveyard, 
playing with children long dead. In third- 
person tales, a homosexual’s latent yearn- 
ing for a woman leads to two murders and 
a suicide. In others, a rabbi contends with 
imps, demons, dybbuks and harpies; a 
woman sins with a fish and her child 
grows scales and fins; a eunuch tells of the 
| daughters of Lilith who “fly around at 
night like bats and tempt men to commit 
abominations.” 





Ss inger has never had greater command 
of his material. At times he is the Jew- 
ish Somerset Maugham, spinning yarns 
of jealousy and violence with the de- 
tached tone of a narrator who just hap- 
pened to be on the scene when the gun 
went off. At other instances he is a Kaf- 
kaesque master of the parable. At still 
others he is as comic and trenchant as 
Saul Bellow: a pretentious artist declares, 
“I must create. This is a physical need 
with me.” A writer who consents to meet 
with a wealthy vulgarian is enticed with 
promises: “In the other world, a huge 
portion of the leviathan and a Platonic 
affair with Sarah, daughter of Tovim 
On this lousy planet, he’s liable to sell 
you a condominium at half price.” 

If the new and the youthful are ex- 
cluded from Old Love, it is because the au- 
thor knows that through his wrinkled 
courtiers and faded coquettes he can show 
the entire range of human suffering and 
enlightenment, from birth to the grave 
—and, sometimes, beyond. If the tales 
sometimes seem melodramatic, too filled 
with coincidence or emotional trauma, 
well, so is the world they reflect. To Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, that arena is yet anoth- 
er story, a narrative he calls “God's 
novel.” Its plot, he says, may be “incon- 
sistent, sensational, antisocial, cryptic, de- 
cadent, vulgar.” But, he admits. it “has 
suspense. One keeps reading it day and 
night." God knows, one could say the 
same of Singer’s work — Stefan Kanfer 
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sleek, aerodynamic RX-7 is 
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onds. Its inherently compact 
rotary engine is placed 
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ideal weight distribution 
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prepared RX-7 won its class 
at the Daytona 24-hour race. 
Another RX-7 set a world 
speed record at Bonneville. 
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The incredible smooth- 
ness of the rotary engine 
makes the RX-7 a quiet 
sports car. All this perfor- 
mance from a car that can 
attain excellent gas mileage 
on the open road. 

But one of the most re- 
markable aspects of the front 
mid-engine RX-7 is that it 
offers infinitely more than 
performance. It also pro- 
vides extraordinary comfort. 

So if you know what you 
want in a sports car, and you 
don’t want to pay a wah 
ransom to get it, take a look 
at the RX-7 GS or S Model. 
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with power assist + Electric 
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speed automatic transmis- 
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aluminum wheels and sun 
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subject to change without notice 
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Archaeology of 

The Well Born 
Once Tel a great while, MARQUAND: AN AMERICAN LIFE 


by Millicent Bell 


something comes along that Atlantic—Little, Brown; 537 pages; 


$17.95 


eR COU CCM ESCO UCMMMME ay ocis John Pips Marguand die 


only two decades ago, but social re- 
alities and the American literary scene 
have changed so thoroughly that Millicent 
Bell's thoughtful biography has become a | 
work of archaeology. Marquand was a 
I ¥ if master of the literary flashback, now a 
i gue Y rare. wholly owned subsidiary of cinema, and a 
satirist of the rich, who have been deplet- 
ed by taxes and supplanted by rock pro- 
moters and multinational executives 
He came from a family of decayed 
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John P. Marquand 
| Posing as an unenlightened middlebrow 


gentry whose life centered on a summer 
| home in Newburyport, Mass. His father 
was a charming scapegrace, only occa- 
| sionally employed. When Marquand en- 
tered Harvard in 1911, it was on a schol- 
arship, although he was an indifferent 
scholar. He was a public high school boy, 
ignored by the “St. Grottlesex” preppies. 
The humiliation stung him, and it seems | 
no accident that when he married, into the | 
wealthy and socially prominent Sedgwick | 
family of Stockbridge, Mass., he found 
much to resent among his in-laws. His 
second wife came from a similar back- 
ground, and neither marriage was suc- 
cessful. By the timé Marquand wrote The 
Late George Apley and H.M. Pulham, Es- | 
quire, he had earned his wry attitude to- 
ward the well born 
Like John O'Hara, he was to yearn 
vainly for high literary honors (though 
he won a Pulitzer for Apley). But to 
some extent he was realistic about his 
gifts and limitations. Early on, Marquand | 
discovered that he had a knack for writ- | 
S6 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 01979 Paddington Corp... N.Y ing Saturday Evening Post stories. These | 
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Books 


he tailored to the requirements of Ed- 

itor George Horace Lorimer, grafting on 

happy endings when needed and mak- 

ing sure that there was plenty of boy- 

girl interest. He stayed clear of the lit- 

erary world and regarded himself simply 
| as an entertainer. When he encountered 
critical snobbery, as he began to break 
free of the golden chains of the mag- 
azines, he took to posing, says Biogra- 
pher Bell, as an unenlightened middle- 
brow. After meeting John Dos Passos in 
the 1950s, he reported that he was “a 
nice guy but hard for me to talk to, due 
to my mental limitations.” 








ens self-deprecation seems 
only partly justified. If he had writ- 
ten nothing but his half a dozen best 
books, and none of his Post stories, he 
might have been spared a few swipes from 
reviewers, but his reputation now would 
not be much different, and his estate 
would have been far smaller. He wrote 
one superb and unimprovable book, Ap- 
ley, several good ones (So Little Time, | 
Point of No Return) and quite a few that | 
were glib, unimportant, and exceedingly 
popular. He never had to teach freshman 
English or write book reviews, and he 
lived where he pleased. When he was mid- 
dle-aged and famous, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club appointed him to its panel 
of judges, and that seems to have been ex- 
actly where he belonged. — John Skow 
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Publishers ot The Random House Dictionary 
of the English Language. Unabridged Edition 


This FREE service — for anyone de- 
prived of the joy of reading by loss of 
sight — provides 8 hours of recording 
every other month with unabridged 
selections from publications such as 
The New Yorker, Smithsonian, 
Time and Harper's. The special rec- 
ord player is provided free, on perma- 
nent loan, by the Library of Congress 
For information, write 


CML, DEPT. T 

14 Maple Street, 

Port Washington, N.Y. 11050, 
or call (516) 883-8280 


ATALKING MAGAZINE 















‘Cinema 


Mod History 


| QUADROPHENIA 

Directed by Franc Roddam 
Screenplay by Dave Humphries, 
Martin Stellman and Franc Roddam 





f you are in the right place at the right 
| B time, you can almost hear history shift 

its gears. Such was the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon that occurred in the England 
of the early 1960s. Working-class kids, in- 
spired by the new British rock, came to- 
gether to create a new culture. As if by 
spontaneous combustion, that culture 
quickly spread beyond England’s meaner 
| streets and pubs to the entire world; 
eventually it defined a generation. To 
be in the country where the excitement 














Life, sex and music in fast motion 


began was to see life in fast motion 

Quadrophenia is a resourceful and fre- 
quently successful attempt to recapture 
the feelings, textures and chaos of that pe- 
riod, Unfortunately, the film is saddled 
with a title that belies its ambitions 
Though produced by the rock group The 
Who and named after one of their albums, 
Quadrophenia is not a concert film. The 
band members do not appear in the mov- 
ie as performers but turn up only in the 
background score and occasional still 
photographs, Rather than make a safe 


companion piece to the film version of 


Tommy, The Who have daringly cross-fer- 
tilized American Graffiti with Look Back 
in Anger. 

Like John Osborne’s Angry Young 
Man of the ‘50s, the hero of Quadrophe- 
nia is named Jimmy. Estranged from his 





family and bored with his London mail- | 








room job, he has become a member of 
the mods, a loose, nationwide gang of mo- 
torbike dandies that sprang up with the 
Mersey sound. As the talented director 
Franc Roddam follows Jimmy and his 
cronies around, we watch a society being 


| born. When The Who’s pivotal song. My 


Generation, flips on at a boozy make-out 
party, the kids forsake their “SOs dance 
steps for the tribal free-for-all that would 
typify the ‘60s. When the mods brawl 
noisily with their rivals, the blue-collar 
rockers, a malevolent conflict becomes a 
liberating, if vandalistic rock riot. Rod- 


dam understands that the passions of the 


time were essentially benign. 

The director does not always record 
Jimmy’s personal adventures with the 
same grit and humor that he brings to 
the film’s social canvas. The hero has too 
many stereotypical conflicts with his over- 
ly villainous parents and employers; there 
are too many scenes that try to convey 
his sensitivity by showing him brooding 
on the beach at Brighton. The film’s final 


section, a long chain of cathartic crises, | 


is contrived. Still, Phil Daniels, as Jim- 
my, is both appealingly quirky and a good 
double for Who Guitarist Pete Town- 
shend. Daniels also has two funny and 
touching sex scenes. When Jimmy mas- 
turbates solemnly at home and later 
makes inexperienced love to a prized 
“bird” (Leslie Ash), the film persuasively 
demonstrates that even the revolutions of 
the 60s did not overturn the crucial rit- 
uals of postadolescence. 
ments, Quadrophenia offers not only his- 
torical drama but also the kind of human 
drama that is timeless — Frank Rich 


Star Muck 


METEOR 





| Directed by Ronald Neame 


Screenplay by Stanley Mann 
and Edmund H. North 


i: this year’s disaster-movie sweep- 
stakes, the film to beat is The Concorde 
—Airport 79. That  hilarious—some 
might say seminal—extravaganza boast- 
ed such passengers as Susan Blakely as 
an investigative reporter, Cicely Tyson as 
a heart-transplant courier and Andrea 
Marcovicci as a Soviet Olympic gymnast. 
Charo, Martha Raye, Alain Delon, Mer- 
cedes McCambridge and Jimmy (“J.J.”) 
Walker were also along for the ride. At 
one point the audience gets to witness a 
sex scene between George Kennedy and 
Bibi Andersson! 

Next to Concorde, 
piece of goods. The astrophysicists who 
must save the world from a comet attack 
include such garden-variety stars as Nat- 
alie Wood and Brian Keith (both with 
Russian accents) and Sean Connery (in- 
explicably cast as a NASA scientist). Karl 
Malden stomps through the film in such 


In those mo- | 


Meteor is a paltry | 
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if you didn’t listen to WLS Musicradio 89. You start weekday mornings with the irreverent, bright 
missed a lot. You missed music. The best mixofthe and hilarious Larry Lujack and features such as 
most popular contemporary music in Chicago, favor- the “world-renowned” Animal Stories. 
ite oldies, the hottest album cuts, and a new release You missed an award-winning news staff. And 


or two. 

You missed personalities. The Mid- 
west’s best known line-up: meg 
Lujack, Tommy Edwards, Bob Sirott, 

ohn Landecker, Jeff Davis, and Yvonne 





news, traffic conditions, sports and 
weather. 
You just couldn’t ask your radio station 
to do more. So tune in the most listened 


aniels. ; ; to radio station in the Midwest. We don’t 
And you missed fun. The grins and laughs want you to miss a thing. 


THE ONLY ONE. 


. r their up-to-the-minute reports of 
» § 


} 
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Museum Collections presents ar 
through the ages wescs3ssse intone 


S 1 t d 7 “i li hand-finished to duplicate the look, color, even 
cu ure an weir ica the patina of time. Most of the sculpture is cast 
P je y rep cas in Alvastone® an extremely durable material 


from around the world developed through years of research. Alll jewelry 


is 24K gold finish or sterling silver electroplated 


MUSEUM COLLECTION Dept. TF9, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 































pewter and gift-boxed. Each piece is accompa- 
nied by a Certificate of Authenticity, describing 
its background and historical significance. 

Free with your order—6000 years of art in our 
full-color catalog of fine sculpture and jewelry 
feplicas from museums and private collections 
4found the world, or send $1 


Or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll- free 


BI eacterehy y satisfied. retum undamaged within f for a full refund 















THE KISS by Auguste Rodin (1840. 
1917) Superb sculpture by the great 
French master. From the bronze original «= G 
in The National Gallery. Reproduced in 
Alvustone® bronze finish. 12'4” high, incl 

hase, NCi-10K $66 ($3.80 shipping) 


HEAD OF A BABY by Jules-Aime H 
Dalou (19th © French) Charming study 
{a babe asleep. In Alvastone®. bronze 
tinesh from the original in the Washing 
ton County (Md.) Museum. 9” high on 
wulnut hase. WOM.-2 $$$ ($2.0 
hipping) 
FOO DOGS (Ching Period. China) 
Mythical beasts adapted from traditional 
Ming Dynusty figures. From the onginals 
Ma private collection. 8” high. Alva 
tonc® blue-green ceramic finish. SM-&3 
Pair, $35.75 ($3.20 shipping) 
LARGE STATUE OF A CAT (Egypt 
663-332 B.C.) The sacred cat of the 
goddess Busiet in Alvastone® bronze fin 
ish. From the onginal in the Detrou Art 
Institute. 12%" high on mahogany base 
DT-10 $49 50 ($3.50 shipping) 
JAPANESE NETSUKE (ca. 1800) A 
goed luck ornament in the fanciful net 
suke from the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art In Alvastone® with dark brown 
wood finish. 2° high on base. PH-8 
$20, 00($1. shipping) 
METATE (Pre-Columbian) Bow! with 
itcle of deoorated fi used for 
rinding maize nearly 1000 years age 
From the orginal in the Art Institute of 














Order by 





mail 


or phx 
Major credit cards. (N.Y 











ne, specifying item and number 


Conn. residents add sales tax ) 








Chicago. Alvastone® stone finish 
AIC-$3 $49.50 ($2.60 shipping) 
AKUA'BA (Ghana) Adapted from the 
Ashanti wood carving in the Museum of 
Natural History. Pin: 24K gold clectro- 
plated pewter. NH-78P $11 (SL shipping) 
MENDE ELEPHANT (Sherbro Island) 
A delightful carved wood toy from the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum 
Alvustone® wood finish. 5%" high 

UPA-S $24 (SI, 75shipping) 

MONKEY “OJIME™ Rare (9th century 
detailed side bead from the onginal in 
the Newark Museum. On chain with 
genuine jade bead. 24K gokd electre 
plated pewter. NE-ISN $13.75 

(SI. shipping). 

JAPANESE SWORD GUARD WITH 
CRANES (ca. 1700) Finely detailed tubs 
from the bronze orginal in the Newark 
Museum. Specify 2 old finash or ster 
ling silver electroplate. NE-3N $16.50 
chain incl. ($1 ship ping) 
ETHIOPIAN CROSS (ca. 1800) Intn 
cute Coptic design in sterling silver elec 
troplate. From the silver « Mryginal nt the 
Portland Ant Museum, PO-2N $16.50 

(SI. shipping) 

TIBETAN LOTUS (ca. 1900) Styled 
talisman from the elaborate helt worn by 
the women of Kham province. The origi 
nal is in the Newark Museum Sterling 
silver electroplated pewter NEN} $22 


SI. shipping) 





























IRWIN SHAW’S 


brilliant new novel - about a man who 
must risk death to feel fully alive 



















Michael Storrs’ joy comes from risking 
physical danger—as a parachutist, a 
surfer, a hang-glider, a reckless skier. 

But when he turns away from his com- 
fortable, modern existence for a purer, 
simpler, more vigorous life, he finds not 
only the physical excitement he craves 
but some dangerous human entangle- 
ments as well. THE TOP OF THE 
HILL is one of the most exciting and 
satisfying novels yet by one of the 
world’s master storytellers. 


THE TOP OF 


THE HILL 


A LITERARY GUILD DUAL MAIN 
SELECTION AND AN IMMEDIATE 
NATIONAL BESTSELLER. $9.95 AT 
ALL BOOKSTORES. 


DELL PUBLISHING i CO. INC 


WITH EXTRA FEATURES! 


Even has “His” and ‘Her’ alarms—plus 21 other eye-opening features. 


Automatic brightness control and a date recall. 24 hour automatic alarm 


repeat. 3” round speaker for superb sound CN TA @).4 


$75.00 


AM/FM Electronic Digitol Clock Radio, Model AS690 





AVAILABLE AT 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


E8 


—— 


| fused to honor his traveler’s checks. When 
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Cinema 
a rage that you would think a hotel had re- 


the comet's “splinters” finally hit earth, 
wiping out a Swiss ski resort and a drive- 
in theater in Pisa, all Meteor can sum- 
mon up is a few flashes of red light and 
some whoosh noises. Only at the end is 
there a convincing special effect: a tidal 
wave of sewage muck that engulfs the 

New York City subway system. When it 
comes to excrement, the makers of Me- 

teor really know their stuff. — FR. 





Dubious Victory 


RUNNING 
Directed and Written 
by Steven Hilliard Stern 


t first it seems that Running might turn 

out to be that salutary and as yet un- 
realized item, a cautionary tale about a 
man who lets his passion for jogging run 
away with him. Michael Andropolis (Mi- 
chael Douglas) is discovered living in a | 
cold-water flat in one of Manhattan’s least | 
appetizing districts, a couple of attempts 
ata respectable career left behind, his wife 


| and two young daughters abandoned also 








He has sacrificed everything, it seems, in | 
order to take one last shot at a long-held 
dream: winning a place on the U.S. Olym- 
pic team as a marathoner. This is ma- 
terial for a comedy of obsession, the story 
of a man possessed by a mad and inex- 
plicable passion | 

Alas, it is merely Rocky in Nikes, yet | 
another in the proliferating genre of sports 
films in which it matters not so much 
whether the hero wins or loses, but wheth- 
er or not the audience can witness a sat- | 
isfying Triumph of the Human Spirit 
What interest Running generates is in ex- 
plicating the psychological demons that 
must be conquered in order to prepare 
the way for victory | 

These demons turn out to be not very 
amusing. Young Michael, it seems, was 
reared by a family that overstressed win- 
ning. He became so afraid of losing that he 
developed to near-genius level the ability 
to find excuses for not competing at all. So 
now Michael does not have to win the big 
race at the end. All he has to do is run it 
full out, and if you are actually wondering 
if he manages to do so, then you had bet- 
ter run right along to Running 

This is not to say that Douglas Is an 
unappealing actor or that Susan Anspach, 
his long-suffering spouse, does not have 
some good moments playing a lady who 
knows better than to love him but cannot | 
help herself. Asa director, Steven Hilliard | 
Stern does some nice, gritty road and 
street work. It is as a writer that he allows | 
too much rigging to show. In both capac- 
ities, he tends to veer from the excessively 
melodramatic to the overly adorable, 
never finding the steady realistic pace 
that in movies, and in marathons, makes 
for a winning—or at least believable— 
performance — Richard Schickel 
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_.© Winston Lights taste' good’ 
~< likea light cigarette should. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined jim 3 9 


4 That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. = 





We are working to bring new Tenneco has invested $30 

supplies of natural gas from million in natural gas 

frontier areas of Alaska and exploration in the Canadian 

Canada. Arctic. 

Tenneco has made several We have found oil and natural 
important oil discoveries in the gas in the Baltimore Canyon 
Dakotas and Montana, and is ...the extentis yet to 
exploring all promising U.S. be determined. 

areas. 
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participated in 
of the oil 
found in California in 10 ¥ 
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We are now one of the largest .. 
roducers of natural gas _ : 
n the Gulf of Mexico. - 


We have drilled the first 
exploratory tests in the ~ 
Southeast Georgia 

Embayment. 






Tenneco is working with the 
government of Trinidad 
and Tobago as a source of LNG. 








Another Tenneco Venture: 





—— 


The Western Hemisphere. 


We're making our biggest investment in 
the energy areas closest to home. 


As part of our $800-million effort to find and de- 
velop new energy sources this year, Tenneco is 
concentrating on promising areas throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, from Trinidad to the 
High Arctic of Canada 

Our greatest effort, as always, will be made 
in the Gulf of Mexico, a prolific energy source 
where Tenneco has become one of the largest 
producers of natural gas. Our 61-C platform there 
for example, will produce enough natural gas tt 
year to supply the annual consumption of the city 
of Boston. In the last 20 years, Tenneco has spent 
$800 million just for the rights to explore 117 Gulf 
leases, and in two of the last three lease sales in 
the Gulf, we won the most sought-after block 

Tenneco is also exploring the nation’s Atlantic 
offshore frontier. We have discovered oil and 
natural gas in the Baltimore Canyon, reviving 
hopes of commercia! production in the area. And 
we drilled the first test wells off the Georgia- 
Florida coast. Although unsuccessful so far, we 
continue to hold leases there 

Of course, Tenneco is active in all major on 
shore energy-producing areas of the United 
States. And, in California's San Joaquin Valley, we 
participated in the discovery of the largest o 
field found in the state in the last 10 years. The 
full extent of this field is not yet known because 
itis still being developed 

We are actively seeking ways to bring more 
energy into the United States from Canada and 
Mexico. Based on major new discoveries 
Canada will consider thi year increasing its ex- 
port quota for natural gas to the United States 
We hope to add some of this gas to the 400 
million cubic feet a day we already pipe to 
American consumers from Canada 

Tenneco has also spent over $30 million in 
exploration for natural gas in the Canadian Arctic 


Islands, where a major new discovery has added 
significantly to the 14 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas reserves previously found. An application has 
been made to the Canadian National Energy Board 
to construct a pipeline to transport this gas to 
markets in Southern Canada and the U.S 

Mexico has huge reserves of natural gas 
which could readily be connected to United 
States pipeline systems, including ours. Tenneco 
Nas played a leadership role in just such a pro- 
posal. Recent actions by both governments have 
paved the way for this project to become a reality 

Further afield in the Western Hemisphere. 
Tenneco is working jointly with the government of 
Trinidad and Tobago to develop an LNG export 
project. We plan to bring the gas in liquefied form 
to a receiving terminal to be built in the U.S. or 
Canada. At that point it would be returned to its 
gaseous state and piped to our lines serving the 
z) mn markets, which now depend heavily on 

oStly imported o 

These are massive projects and could ulti- 
mately mean the investment of billions of dollars 
But, because the need...and the Opportunity. . .is 

great, Tenneco is committed to the task. And 
we re putting most of our effort into the Western 
phere Decause It is close to home and 

presents a reliable energy supply source 

Although energy makes up two-thirds of our 








business, Tenneco continues to supply other 
basic needs like food, automotive components 
chemica NIPS, packaging, farm and construc- 





’surance 
That’s Tenneco today growing in energy 
and more 


tion machinery, and 


oN ON lenneco. write 


partment E-4, Tenneco inc., Houston TX 77001 


TENNECO Oil () TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION () j1 CASE CO) TENNECO AUTOMOTIVE () 


. TENNECO CHEMICALS (1) NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING ©) PACKAGING CORP OF AMERICA CD TENNECO WEST 














oy The base price reason A UN 1 Ue! 
to buy a Chevy Chevette. Th TETeneanS to 
' $340 less than 80 Toyota Corolla Deluxe 4-Door. b e stan Chevetn to 
$321 less than '80 Datsun 210 Deluxe 4-Door. 
$1,232 less than '80 VW Rabbit Custom 4-Door. uy a e y evette. 
¢ %} Based on Manufacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices When it comes to equipment, you'll find few other 
(Chevette priced lower in Western Sti tral, Dest cars that meet Chevette's standards. * White- 
nation charges will vary by location and will affect stripe glass-belted radial tires « Wheel trim rings 
(eBay eye Patan S a rare hl eae oe ¢ Bumper rub strips « Body side moldings * AM 
: é i % radio ¢ 4-speed manual transmission 
- pas —” 4 ; A, « Reclining front bucket seats e Cut-pile carpeting 
-- bs 2 e Even more. (Many features are not standard 
% ) : Se) : equipment on Chevette Scooter.) 
4 = 


The Body by Fisher reason 
to buy a Chevy Chevette. 


Solid. Dependable. That's Chevette’s 
funitized Body by Fisher. Welded to be rigid 
and structurally tight with double-wall 
construction for added strength. And with 
extensive anti-corrosion treatments to 
help make it last 

2 
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, “\ 
) reason to ye 5 4 
Chevy Cheve With friendly 
§ neighborhood Chevy dealers coast to coast, 
| there’ll always be convenient service and 
+ maintenance close by. The 1980 Chevy 
+ Chevette. It’s a lot of car for the money. 
And that's one heck of a reason to see 
beneme, your Chevy dealer about buy- 
= als or leasing 


a eee nae. os ees” 


; - one mete. 
+e : ~*~ he ———, 
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emer 
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$4917 is the Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price for the 1980 Chevy Chevette 4-Door Hatchback shown above, which 
includes the following available equipment Roof Carrier, Deluxe Exterior, Sport Wheel Covers, White-Lettered 
Tires, Sport Mirrors, and Custom Two-Tone Paint (Black with Light Camel). Tax, license and destination charges extra 






















Love Apples 


ROMANTIC COMEDY 
by Bernard Slade 





‘oes 


hoebe Craddock (Mia Farrow) first 

meets Jason Carmichael (Anthony 
Perkins) on his wedding day. He happens 
to be nude, and the rest of this comedy at 
Broadway's Ethel Barrymore Theater is 
bare in other ways. 

Phoebe is a Vermont schoolmarm. Ja- 
son is a renowned Broadway playwright 
He takes Phoebe on as a working part- 
ner, and the pair embark on a platonic 
but curiously possessive relationship 

Romantic Comedy is one long cred- 
ibility gap. As comedy it is flush with 
flip badinage but unilluminated by gen- 
uine humor. As romance it is a verbal 


Perkins and Farrow inRomanticComedy —__ 
Flip badinage and a long credibility gap. 


sparring match with mighty few emo- 
tional clinches. There is no discernible 
chemical affinity between these two an- 
tiseptic people 

Part of the trouble is in the writing 
and part in the playing. For a boy-meets- 
girl play to exercise its potential magic, 
there must be beguiling charm and a con- 
tagious affection. Farrow and Perkins 
project neither. Farrow’s Phoebe is naive 
without the endearing thread of home- 
spun innocence. Her vocal habit of put- 
ting equal stress on each syllable, word 
and sentence leads to aural torpor. Per- 
kins’ Jason is waspish and petulant with- 
out a trace of roguish lovability. 

One ends up caring only for the pe- 
ripheral characters. Jason’s wife (Holly 
Palance) seems to defrost a room when 
she enters it—in this case, Douglas W. 
Schmidt's handsomely designed town- 
house study. Phoebe’s husband (Greg 
Mullavey) is decent, amusing and sweet. 
But who admires a frame without a 


picture? 
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— TE. Kalem 





Announcing the most important 
advancement in microwave Ovens in years... 


ana.TOUCHMATIC II. 
/ re~ 


MICROWAVE*OVEN 


ROTAWAVE. Cooking System 


'* : = ue 


" 





Features that make the 
Amana Touchmatic H'* 

the most advanced 
Radarange Oven ever made. 
® Cooks by time 

® Cooks to selected 


Another Amana first 

- exclusive Amana 
Rotawave Cooking System. 
A rotating Shower of Power 
that cooks more evenly. . . 
and cooks most foods” 
faster than ever before. 
Because the Amana | { i 


temperature, 
. Holds food at 
Rotawave nusesa temperature to 
rotating antes which fenderize even 
beams microwave energy economy cuts of meat. 
directly at food z ® Defrosts and cooks by 
uniform, rotating pattern memory 





The results are remarkable ® Automatic Start Time. 


© 700 watts of cooking power. 
® Wide range of Cookmatic™ cooking speeds. 


® Stainless steel interior. ~y 
Cleanup is a snap. 5 | i 
it 
® So automatic, it even _ 

remembers the time of day 
PROVEN SAFETY 
Amana is the on/y microwave oven manufacturer 
to be granted a U.S. Government exemption 


from the regulation requiring the display of a 
safety warning label 


Foods cook more evenly, more conveniently 
Virtually all foods large or small . . . cook 
more uniformly throughout. Even multiple 
items like rows of cookies bake more evenly 
than ever before. And most foods require no 
turning because the Rotawave antenna 
constantly rotates the microwaves through 
the food. i 
Saves energy, too! Cooks almost everything 
with 50% to 75% less electricity than a 
conventional electric range 


If it doesn't say Amena -it’s nota / adatange 
MICROWAVEFOVEN 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Dept. 753, Amana, Iowa $2204 





(A Raytheon Company.) 





to tell us you're moving? 


Hf you're planning on chonging your oddress, please give us 4 weeks advance notice. Semply send us the masling 
label on the front of this magazine for your old oddress, write in your new address below and mail. Or if you 


call toll-free 800-621-8200" 


Mail thes coupon clang with your marhng label to TIME, $41 North Forbanks Coun, Chicago, Minors 60611. 
CD) change of oxtiress 


= 

Address ‘Apt No. 
Gy ‘Sate /Prowece Tp/Pest Code 
‘YOU CAN ALSO USE OUR TOLL-FREE NUMBER TO: Renew your subscription. Enter @ new subscription. Io order gift 


smwburptions to have your name removed from our mailing list. 
Po Res cat 000-72 ED ser 
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Mr. Dogpatch | 
Al Capp, 1909-79 


heir names were enough 

to make most Ameri- 
cans guffaw: Moonbeam 
McSwine, Fearless Fosdick, 
Lonesome Polecat, Joe 
Btfsplk (pronounced 
Btfsplk). For 43 years they 
frolicked across the funny 
pages lampooning the foi- 
bles of the high and mighty 
and mouthing the pungent 
politics of their raspy- 
voiced creator, Al Capp. He called his 
hillbilly vaudeville Li? Abner, and it made 
him a wealthy man, though not an es- 
pecially happy one. Racked by emphy- 
sema and distressed by the social chang- 
es he saw around him, Capp abruptly 
retired in 1977. He took up a reclusive 
life in Cambridge, Mass., where he died 
last week at age 70. 

Capp’s Dogpatch was home not only 
for wide-eyed, molasses-brained Abner 
Yokum, but for his scrappy, pipe-smok- 
ing Mammy, his Pappy and his wonder- 
fully curvaceous inamorata, Daisy Mae. 
Their amoozin’ but confoozin’ antics were 
eventually syndicated in 900 newspapers 
with an estimated readership of 90 mil- 
lion. Li’ Abner inspired a Broadway mu- 
sical, two movies and a television show, 
earned Capp $500,000 a year at its peak 
and introduced Sadie Hawkins Day, the 
Schmoo, Kickapoo Joy Juice and Lower 
Slobbovia into the American lexicon. 








n the 1960s Capp soured on his liberal 

friends. Said he: “They seemed to me 
smug and sanctimonious.” He traded in 
his old Establishment targets, like the 
baby-kissing Senator Jack S. Phogbound, 
and replaced them with the likes of Rad- 
ical Folk Singer Joanie Phoanie, who sang 
of protest between mouthfuls of caviar, 
and S.W.LN.E.—Students Wildly Indig- 
nant About Nearly Everything. A favor- 
ite target of campus hecklers, Capp re- 
ceived notoriety during a lecture tour in 
1971, pleading guilty to attempted adul- 
tery after a woman student accused him of 
making indecent advances. As Capp be- 
came more conservative, Lil Abner’s 
popularity waned, and he was down to 400 
subscribing papers at the 
end. Admitted Capp: “If 
you have any sense of hu- 
mor about your strip, and I 
had a sense of humor about 
mine, you knew that for 
three or four years Abner 
was wrong. Oh hell, it’s like 
a fighter retiring. I stayed 
on longer than I should 
have.” But by then, his rep- 
utation as the Mark Twain 
ofcartoonists was secure. @ 
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Soft on Issues, Sharp on Scores 
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comes an exercise that any number can play. That’s the way it has been 
for Jimmy Carter since early in this political season. If Brezhnev, Castro, 
Schmidt, Begin and Lopez Portillo could do it, who's to stop William Safire? 
Since his increasing respectability as a Washington columnist, people have pro- 
claimed the existence of a new Safire, but the old Nixonian Safire keeps pop- 
ping up: there he was, calling Carter “the best U.S. President the Soviet Union 
ever had.” 

Columnists’ condescension toward Carter is widespread in Washington. Wit- 
ness Clayton Fritchey: “President Carter says he doesn’t ‘panic in a crisis.’ But 
that’s not the problem. The problem is that he panics without a crisis.” The sa- 
gacious George F. Will has reasoned that “the national interest” dictates that 
Carter should be eliminated from the 1980 presidential race, and as quickly as 
possible. If George Will had been old enough to pundit in 1948, would he have 
summoned the national interest against Harry Truman too? 

Carter’s low popular standing has brought on one of those self-conscious self- 
examinations that the press constantly undergoes: Seeing Carter's troubles, has 
the press deliberately built up Ted Kennedy? To such an accusation from a Wash- 
ington Post reader, the paper's ombudsman, Charles B. Seib, pleads not guilty. 
The Washington press corps as a group does not have the visceral dislike of Car- 
ter it had of Nixon, Seib wrote, 
it is not “unfriendly toward 
Carter or sold on the idea that 
Kennedy would make a great 
President.” Seib conceded, 
however, that “we of the me- 
dia like conflict, tension, the 
suspense of contest. We like 
these things because they make 
good copy. Our banner might 
well carry the motto ‘Let's You 
and Him Fight’... We desper- 
ately need a contest.” That 
answer doesn’t satisfy New 
York’s Lieutenant Governor |— : 
Mario M. Cuomo, a Carter Seib of the Post 
supporter. He accuses the press 
of being “in love with Ted Kennedy” and adds: “Jimmy Carter is a bore, and I 
think the media cannot tolerate a bore. That’s not the way to pick a President.” 
But surely a weakened President and a Kennedy in the wings were a combus- 
tible situation that didn’t need the press to ignite. 

A more serious charge against the press than favoritism is that it constantly 
covers political primaries as horse races instead of contests of men and issues, 
and devotes most of its time to handicapping them. That is the valid complaint 
of political scientists about the 1976 campaign coverage. Why not talk more 
about the issues? The fact is that the candidates quickly develop, and tirelessly re- 
peat, a pat little passage of reverberatory obfuscation on any controversial issue. 
True, there is currently some fascination, and some suspense, in watching Can- 
didate Howard Baker, the Senate minority leader, calibrate the exact degree of 
his opposition to the SALT treaty. And it was exhilarating to see John Connally 
playing catch-up, firing that long bomb of his about the Middle East—with re- 
sults that have no other candidate of the usefulness of candor. But 
what happens when candidates no longer define issues as they used to be de- 
fined in terms of priorities in spending, or in terms of problems and solutions? 
Both Kennedy and Connally declare the election issue in 1980 to be something 
as nebulous as “leadership.” If, instead, the issue were to be defined just as in- 
tangibly as “character” in the candidate, would either Kennedy or Connally be 
so eager to make a campaign issue of it? (On many a newspaper, such a ques- 
tion would itself be regarded as loaded and would be edited out; the usual rule 
is: let an opponent raise the question, then quote him.) 

In the present murky confusion, the press finds it safer and easier just to 
keep score—to concentrate on who's ahead in the polls or at the polls. That’s 
not particularly elevating, but neither is politics itself these days. 
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